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THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


To me thy house is haunted, grieving friend ; 

A white enchantment in the moonlight falls, 
Floats on the walks, makes beautiful the walls; 

Up to thy windows fruited branches send 

Their evening incense; sighing elves attend 
The flowers amid the grass; within thy halls 
A voice of airy melody siill calls, 

And down the stairways the immortals bend. 

Oh, well I know what epell enfolds the place; 
What lovely truants, on a winter’s day, 
Caught sight of fairer lands, and slipped away, 

Leaving about thy home a mystic grace, 

Motions and murmurs without certain trace, 
While far from here, and farther yet, they stray. 


EDITORIAL 


Woman suffrage meetings have been 
held by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association during the past week in 
Palmer, Spencer, and Warren. 


NOTES. 





- 5 dial 
Suffrage conventions are to be held next 
week, as follows: Springfield, Monday, 
June 22, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M., Gill’s Hall; 
Westtield, Tuesday, June 23, at 2.30 and 


7.30, P. M., Music Hall; Holyoke, Wednes- | 
day, June 24, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M., M. E. 


Church; Northampton, ‘Thursday, June 
25, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M., Philharmonie 
Hall; Greentield, Friday, June 26, at 2 30 


and 7.30 P. M.; Pittstield, Saturday, June | 


27,at 3 P. M., M. E. Church chapel; Pitts- 
field, Sunday, June 28, 3 o'clock, at M. E. 
Church chapel; Newton, Monday, June 2%, 
at 7.30 P. M., M. E. Church. 
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This is the season of college commence- 
ments and baccalaureate sermons. Friends 
of woman suffrage note with delight a 
larger number and greater prominence of 
women’s names this year than ever before 
on the lists of graduates. It is impossible 
that these hundreds of thoughtful and as- 
piring young women will rest satisfied 
with the existing limitations of woman’s 
sphere. They will not be satisfied to be 
legal and political nonentities, taxed with- 
out representation, and governed without 
consent, either in church, or State, or 
home. The co-education of women and 
men is already an accomplished fact, and 
in this sign we conquer. 


—— 


Col. Eaton, of the National Bureau of 
Education, calculates that there are over 
eighteen thousand young women at pres- 
ent in our colleges. Between four and 
five thousand will enter next fall to take 
the places of an equal number just now 
graduating. These educated women with 
trained intellects will bring to the home 
and to the family, to society, and in the 
end to the Government itself, a new strong 
power which in the great whole will bless 
every department of life. It has not come 
too soon. 


+o 


At a conference between Chief Pound- 
maker and Gen. Middleton, at Battleford, 
during the last week in May, the Indian 
chief appeared to much better advantage 
than the so-called ‘civilized” general. 

“The Dominion general sat in front of his 
tent door, and did not rise as Poundmaker 
with an escort of braves approached with 
a dignitied bearing that commanded the in- 
Stant respect of the oflicers that surround- 
ed Middleton. Poundmaker extended his 
hand, but the general motioned the pris- 
Oners to be seated upon the grass without 
the friendly formality of handshaking. 
The chief was closely cross-examined, and 
denied that he ever promised to join Riel. 
Middleton directed the interpreter to say 
that this statement was untrue. Pound- 


| 
maker's camp from Battleford when | cation of the fair sex would exercise an 


| fired acannon into his camp. 


Poundmaker had not started upon the 
warpath. ‘Tell my white brothers,’ an- 
swered the chief, ‘that they were the at- 
tacking party. Poundmaker was quietly 
sleeping in his tepee when the soldiers 


| were alarmed, and Poundmaker resolved to 











maker was evidently surprised at this, and | 


replied with great earnestness and dignity : 
‘Riel is a great man, but Poundmaker 
never promised him warriors.’ 


Middle- | 


ton reiterated his charge, and the Indian | 


again denied it. ‘Why did you allow an 
attack upon the mounted police and sol- 
diers?’ asked the general, referring to 
Col. Otter’s ill-advised raid upon Pound- 





defend them.” 
Gen. Middleton showed a similar bru- 
tality in his treatment of a woman: 


His children | 


The so-called ‘Queen Mother of the In- | 


dians’ was brought forward; laying down 


her pipe, she began to intercede for her | 
race. But Gen. Middleton stopped her with | 


the remark, ‘Women are not allowed to 
plead in the councils of the whites.’ There- 
upon a warrior, calling himself Breaking- 
Through-the-Ice, rather took the wind out 
of Middleton's sails by asking him if the 
Great Mother (Victoria) was not above all 
the white brothers.” 
- “oe - _ 

Among the public addresses of the past 
week, that of Edward Everett Hale last 
Tuesday at the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Brown University, is es- 
pecially noteworthy. In answer to the 
question **What is the American People?” 
Mr. Hale replies:— ‘The Whole Popula- 
tion.” “Of these, 41 per cent. are bread- 
winners or producers ; of the remaining 59 
per cent., one-fourth are children under 
school age. and one-third are in schools and 
colleges. It is with the 41 per cent of 
workmen and workwomen that we have 
to do.” ‘Intrust government to every- 
body,” he declares to be ‘the secret of na- 


tional prosperity.” “*When you intrust 
government to everybody, everybody 
makes his suggestion. ‘The man who 


knows where the shoe pinches makes the 
last and instructs the workman.” On this 
principle Mr. Hale ought to be an advocate 
of woman suffrage. Then the woman 
‘who knows where the shoe pinches” will 
also ‘make the jast and instruct the work- 


man.” 
eee —_ 


The Bartholdi Statue came into New 
York harbor on the 17th inst., which was 
the 110th anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. It is a coincidence worth 
noting. Now when the statue is set up, 
let a sealed envelope deposited under it 
contain the fact that of our fifty millions 
of people, the women are a subject class, 
without political power, without a jury of 
their peers ; and that while women are thus 
degraded, the men of these United States 
were not ashamed to set up a statue to 
represent Liberty enlightening the world. 


oo - 

Nebraska has taken a step in advance, 
and putting itself in line with Kansas and 
New Jersey, has enacted a law to make the 
mother’s legal right to her child equal to 
that of the father. ‘This makes State num- 
ber three, out of thirty-eight, where the 
mother’s right is regarded. 


_ oe - 


**Let women be sea-captains if they will” 
said Margaret Fuller, naming the most un- 
likely thing, when she claimed that women 
should be free to do whatever they could 
do. If she had thought of it, she might 
have said, ‘Let them plan military cam- 
paigns,” as Ella Carroll has done. But so 
improbable was this achievement, so una- 
ble were men to believe a woman capable of 
it, that the fact, though well known to Mr. 
Lincoln and to Senator Ben Wade, was 
concealed lest it should cause distrust of 
the plan of the campaign of the Tennessee. 
Could a woman know anything about mil- 
itary strategy? But her plan was acted 
on, and the power of the Southern army 
effectually broken. Now, after 
years and more, her claim is admitted. 
This gives another proof that all women 
need is an ‘open field and fair play.” In 
such a case they will not be found wanting 
in capacity to serve every human interest. 


+o 


Co-education in Canada meets with the 
highest approval. At the Commencement 
of Toronto University, on the 10th, five 
women received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. When they presented themselves 
on the platform they were received with 
loud cheering, again and again renewed. 
A similar demonstration took place when 
Miss M. N. Brown again came forward 
to receive the gold medal for proficiency 
in modern languages. Vice-chancellor 
Wilson said, in presenting the medal, that 
four years ago the university decided to 
admit ladies to an equality with gen- 
tlemen in the arts course, and the change 
had his hearty sympathy at the time. In 
that institution there is now no distinction 
of sex, and what they had seen that day 
indicated that before long the higher edu- 





important influence on politics and social 
life. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





! 
| 


| 


LETTER FROM BRITISH INDIA. 


We give below a letter from Dr. Edith 
Pechey, of Bombay, toa friend in Edin- 


| burgh: 


Eighteen Leaflets are now ready, and | 


for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyowing. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Sutfrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Biackwell. 

Tbe Naneense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 

Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 

Independence Day for Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per | 


hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


| Curtis. 





| of the English People.’ 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Otlice, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


“ef 


WHAT SEVEN WOMEN DID. 





Elizabeth Cummings, in the Christian 
Union, describes an experiment which was 
of great mental and spiritual benefit to the 
women engaged in it, and may be of value 
to other women by encouraging them to 
**go and do likewise.” She says: 


“The excessive absorption of women in 
domestic cares and duties has lowered and 
narrowed their notions of what is worthy. 
Each one of us can raise the quality of the 
day, not only for ourselves, but for the lit- 
tle circle that makes our world. .. . 

“Tf you can not study alone or join a so- 
ciety, get up a reading circle, as seven 
wonen did with whom [ am acquainted. 
They are housewives, all over fifty. ‘They 
ure weary with much serving, and their 
hands are hard with labor. None of 
them had the best school-training, but 
they agreed with much trepidation to read 
Shakespeare. One went without a new 
bonnet: one made a shabby cloak do. One 
who had several crab apple trees made a 
quantity of jelly and sold it, and one earn- 
ed enough money by stitching to buy the 
needed book—for two dollars and a half 
meant self-denial to each one of them. <A 
kindly parson—there is always one such in 
every town—lent Green's ‘Short History 
A sympathizing 


| friend sent them Whipple’s ‘Age of Eliza- 
| beth.’ It was pathetic how interested these 
| mothers grew, and the pleasure they got 


twenty | 








out of the society. as they modestly ealled 
their reading circle. ‘It’s a pity you old, 
grey-headed women can't find anything to 
do but read Shakespeare,’ said a cantanker- 
ous neighbor, whose wife supported him 
by taking boarders; but the gray-headed 
women sweetly persevered and studied on. 
The society yet exists. It is now nearly 
four years old. They are yet reading 
Shakespeare, but they have also read many 
studies upon him, and all the history of his 
time, and they will, | have no doubt, per- 
severe till they have mastered him.” 


7er 
SUPPOSE SHE OWNS THE HOUSE? 
LYNN, JUNE 12, 1885. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
In Mrs. Livermore’s speech at the anni- 
versary meeting, she stated that in a quar- 


| rel between husband and wife, the hus- 


band has a legal right to turn his wife out 
of the house. Will you inform your read- 
ers whether a husband can do this if his 
wife is owner of the house and estate? 

At these revelations we grow sick at 
heart. Women do not know the depths of 
their degradation. How long? how long? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


More suf- | 


CUMBALLA HILL, BOMBAY ) 
Fes. 27, 1885. j 
People here are very kind to us, but 


we are all very busy, and if we meet in an | 


evening, most of us are very tired and re- 
member painfully that we were up at 
6 A. M., and have to rise at that same hour 
the next morving. All the same, we have 


| been deep mn parties lately. till at last we 





| ceived. 


both struck at a ball which would have 
kept us up till 3 A. M., with the usual 
6 A.M. rising after it. We both thought 
this too much for human nature to en- 
dure. 

1 wish you could have been at our party ; 
it would have interested you very much. 
We had it in fear and trembling, but, as 
we hear on all sides, indirectly, that it was 
considered a great success, both by English 
and natives, we are extremely glad we 
had it ‘The guests (all ladies of course) 
numbered about 120, about equal numbers 
of English and natives, and as we only 
sent out 150 cards, the response was very 
cheering. I was especially pleased that 
nearly all the English ladies came, for I 
was afraid many of them would object 
to meeting natives. but [ think they 
really enjoved it, and to many, if not most 
of trem, it was quite a novelty. We did 
our best to make our whitewashed walls 
look as little bare as possible, but the na- 
tive ladies, especially the Mussulmans, 
did much more towards decorating our 
rooms by their pretty dresses than we 
could do. Their dresses are by far the 
pretiiest to my mind, and there are no 
more graceful ladies than educated Mus- 
sulman women. Our roonis are very well 
suited to such a party (except for the 
ugly walls), as we have an upper floor, and 
can shut off the profane eyes of mankind! 
There are three rooms opening one into 
another, the middle one being over fifty 
feet long, another about thirty-five feet, 
and a smaller one at the other side. So 
we had refreshments in one to which all 
except a few of the Hindoos took very 
kindly. We used the large and small 
ones as reception-rooms. We had plenty 
of albums and books, with very nice 
plates, which Dr. Peterson chose for us 
from the Asiatic Library. Some of the la- 
dies sang and played English, Persian, 
and Mahratta songs, and very soon every 
one began to talk. I tried as much as 
possible to arrange the groups so that an 
English lady sat with one English-speak- 
ing native, and several others so that 
there was an interpreter in each set. The 
English ladies were very kind in speaking 
to natives, instead of collecting together, 
as I had feared they would do, and I 
believe one result was that both natives 
and Europeans found each other much 
nicer than they had thought. 

We see: to have set a good example, for 
there have been several similar parties 
since, though not quite so large, and now 
some people talk of having mixed parties 
and asking men and women, too, though 
of course the Mussulman ladies will not 
go. The Parsee women, however. and a 
few Hindoos will go. The great difliculty 
is the language. Hindustanee is of course 
the lingua-franca of India, but in the Bom- 
pay Presidency it is very little spoken. 
We have some very nice friends among 
the Mussulmans, and they are so much 
more like us in their ways than the Hin- 
doos that they are easier to get on with, 
though I like the latter very much. 

Last night we had two very amusing 
visitors—two Arab ladies who spoke little 
but Arabie. However, they brought with 
them an English woman who lives in the 
same building and who manages to make 
them understand. ‘They enjoyed immense- 
ly coming to such a novel place as an 
English house. One of them was a patient 
of mine, who had been suffering dreadfully 
for more than four years, and was at the 
point of death when I first saw her. but 
fortunately I was able by an operation to 
set her right, and both she and her hus- 
band are very grateful. They are a most 
devoted couple, and she is his only wife. 
She was quite in a way because she could 
not thank me herself, and begged her 
English friend to tell me how grateful she 
was for my having relieved her pain. 

I hope you have received the copy of 
our report which I sent you. We have al- 
ready in the two months of this year had 
considerably over 1,000 new patients. How 
we can go on without further help I do 
not know, especially when the temporary 
hospital is ready. as will be the case ina 
fortnight’s time. Ahmedabad is now 
wanting some women doctors, and a na- 
tive gentleman there has promised £20,000, 
which would build a small hospital. As 
our dispensary numbers keep up so well, I 
imagine the women are glad of the institu- 
tion. Some of the rich Jews have spoken 
to me of the benefit their poor have re- 
We have a good many Jewesses, 


| considering how small a community they 


are here, aud they are some of the pleas- | — q. 
| efforts, 


antest of our patients. 

The children are most amusing—regular 
little Topsies, some of them. 
me ‘*Ma-ma,” and are very rarely shy. 
The little girls often want to come long 
after they are well, for the fun of it, and 
they love to be poked fun at. Some people 
say the natives cannot see a joke, but I 
think they are very fond of one, and the 
women are very easily amused. ‘The least 


joke sends them off into fits of laughter. I 


must now say good-by for the present, 
and am yours, ete., 
EpirH Pecuey, M. D. 


| 
| 


| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LAURA B. STarr is editor of the Dorcas 
Magazine, published in New York City. 

Miss KATE FIELD will give two lectures 
before the Chautauqua Assembly in Aug- 
ust. 





Mrs. Lita Pavy has done good work 
for women in her reports from the Exposi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hoya, of New Orleans, for eight 
years past has owned and managed a box 
factory. 

Mks. FRANCES CONANT, of Chicago, has 
written very interesting letters from the 
Exposition. 

Dr. SARAH J. MCNu?Tr is lecturer on 
children’s diseases at the New York Post- 
graduate Medical College. 

Miss BIsLANp, of the Times-Democrat, 
has been devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, as represented at New Orleans, 

Mrs. R. M. Fre_p (Catharine Cole) has 
given full reports of woman's work through 
the columns of the New Orleans Picayune. 

Mrs. E. J. NICHOLSON, editor and pro- 
prietor of the New Orleans Picayune, has 
organized a Band of Mercy among the 
children whose work belongs with the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Crueity to Ani- 
mals. 

Mks. FLORENCE ADKINSON, of Indian- 
apolis, was very popular at New Orleans, 
and contributed largely to the success of 
woman’s work by her full descriptive let- 
ters of the exhibits from all parts of the 
country. 

THE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR, in the 
very year when Massachusetts took balf a 
million dollars revenue for strong drink, 
wrote in her proclamation: “I cannot con- 
sent, as your queen, to take a single cent 
of revenue from that which destroys the 
souls and bodies of my subjects.” 

Mus. M. F. Austin, of Fresno, Cal., was 
formerly a teacher in the San Francisco 
public schools. Her health failed, and 
she bought a ranch and began the experi- 
ment of farming. She now owns a large, 
productive vineyard, and her raisins are 
so well known for their superior quality 
that every pound is contracted for early in 
the season. 

Mrs. GEORGIA MOORE DE FONTAINE, 
the novelist and playwright, was born in 
South Carolina, and comes from a family 
well-known in the Palmetto State for 
words and deeds. At an early age she 
inarried Mr. Felix de Fontaine, who, after 
the war, became financial editor of the 
New York Herald, and is author of various 
literary works. 

Mrs. ELLEN C. LONG says that in Florida 
numerous ladies own and superintend. cot- 
ton plantations, farms, and orange-groves. 
Bee culture is being developed by women 
in Florida, and the making of palmetto 
hats, shell-work, cane-work, and feather- 
work are industries in which girls engage 
at their homes to a considerable extent to 
make a little money. 

FRAU BISMARCK, mother of the Chan- 
cellor, inust have been, by many accounts, 
a superior woman, very plain, but of 
marked characteristics. Temple Bar lately 
said of her: ‘She inherited the liberal 
ideas of her father, who had enjoyed the 
confidence and regard of Frederick the 
Great and his two successors. She held 
the titles of the old families of the Mark 
in slight esteem, and thought but little of 
their pedigrees.” 

Mrs. Dr. KELLOGG, Superintendent of 
the National W. C. T. U. Department of 
Hygiene, is circulating a petition address- 
ed to publishers of leading fashion jour- 
nals, asking them to aid in correcting a 
false and artificial standard of symmetry 
and beauty by *tmaking the figures upon 
the fashion-plates conform more nearly to 
the normal standard and the conditions 
requisite for the maintenance of health.” 

Mrs. J. C. PLEASANTS, of California, 
began about ten years ago, with five or 
six colonies of bees; now she owns about 
200 colonies, which annually yield about 
400 pounds of honey each, and from which 
she last year cleared $2,000. ‘To her 
success, and dissemination of 


| knowledge, the development of the bee in- 


They call | 


dustry in her State is said to be largely 
due. When she began with the bees she 
also owned three or four Angora goats; 
she now has about 500 head, which yield 
on an average seven-pound fleeces, worth 
in the market $3 50, making her annual in- 
come from that source over $1,700, with 
but small outlay of expense or work, as 
the goats graze on the wild mountain lands 
with a boy to herd them. 








THE CREATOR OF THE HOME. 


There took place lately near my house 
two of those instantaneous deaths which 
are commonly called tragic, but which 
seem to me the most enviable mode of pass- 
ing away from earth. ‘I'wo maiden ladies 
had for many years led their blameless 
lives together in a modest cottage quaint- 
ly situated in the sharp angle of two 
streets, and made picturesque in summer 
by the flowers and vines that were devout- 
ly tended by its occupants. They had 
long eked out their modest income by tak- 
ing a few boarders, and had by simple 
kindliness made their house as genuine a 
home to many other persons as to them- 
selves. As years grew upon them this 
eare was laid aside, and they dwelt quietly 
together. One day last week one of them 
was taken to drive by a young girl, a 
relative. She took with her a petdog. In 
some way the dog almost fell out. The 
old lady leaned forward suddenly to save 
him. ‘The motion brought on palpitation 
of the heart, and she died without a strug- 
gle. The news was swiftly carried to her 
home, where the shock produced a similar 
effect upon the other sister, and was al- 
most as suddenly fatal. In each case it 
scarcely seemed like death, but like the 
sundering of some exquisitely delicate 
cord. 

‘We scarce could say, She died; 
So sweetly anchored on the other side.” 

In thinking on this sudden extinction of 
a household, my thoughts have often turn- 
ed back upon the fact of that household 
itself; how complete it was, how contented, 
how serene, and how thoroughly feminine. 
After all, let men boast as much as they 
please, and women complain as much, there 
is one immense advantage in the position of 
women—that they can create a home for 
themselves unaided, as men can not. How 
independent seems the life of a young un- 
married man compared to that of a young 
woman! How the sister usually envies 
the brother! But by a silent compensa- 
tion in nature, as years advance, the bal- 
ance changes, and if they are left alone in 
the world, it is the brother who has reason 
to envy the sister. ‘tA bachelor’s life,” 
says some one in Hyperion, ‘tis a splendid 
breakfast, a tolerably flat dinner, and a 
most miserable supper.” A single man 
may have an estate, a principality ; he can 
own a great hotel and fill it with guests, 
but he can not create a home without a 
woman to belp him, and that, too, a woman 
whose service is not for money. When it 
comes to a home, there is not a solitary 
dressmaker in the land, ensconced in her 
one little room with her geraniums, her 
canary, and her sewing-machine, who can 
not completely eclipse him, this being the 
result not of his sins, but of his sex. 

Undoubtedly each reader will think, or 
try to think, of some exception to all this 
—some single man who is happy, some 
‘jolly bachelor,” some cheerful widower. 
No doubt there are those who can be 
happy, especially during the first half of 
life, without the sense of home. A, with 
his wealth and his paintings and his yachts 
and his delightful monologue; B, with his 
perpetual journeyings; C, with his six 
dogs; and our late Cambridge professor, 
with that family of hens which he tended, 
like a herdsman, with a long staff, and 
which he trained to take food from stakes 
stuck in the ground instead of scratching 
in the flower-beds—all these may doubtless 
have found a bachelor life not inconsistent 
with happiness; but where, after all, is 
the home? Neither yachts, nor pictures, 
nor steamer tickets. nor dogs, por hens, 
can supply that. ‘*Home,” says the prov- 
erb, ‘tis where the heart is; but if so, no 
man seems to have heart enough to fit out 
a home without a woman to help him. A 
woman can do it for herself; there lies her 
advantage. 

It may be harder for a woman to make 
money; undoubtedly it is harder. She 
makes adollar perhaps where a man makes 
twenty; but when it comes to purchasing 
power, her dollar goes the farthest toward 
the maintenance of a home. So long as she 
retains it she is strong and self-respecting ; 
and even if she parts with it, so strong is 
the instinct of home, that she can sometimes 
reconstruct it for herself even in a board- 
ing-house. If the home is combined with 
a little freedom in the use of money, it 
gives more comfort and more local pres- 
tige than a lone man can win by a fortune. 
What would be the social condition of any 
country village in our Atlantic States with- 
out its first-class Maiden Lady? She is 
the daughter of ‘told Squire” somebody, 
or of *“*Parson” somebody else; she lives 
in the great square house, with its elms and 
its white lilacs and its breezy hall; she has 
a m aid or two, who have lived with her so 
long that they seem like half-sisters; she 
has in daily use the precious china and the 
old chairs that her envious city nieces try 
vainly to rival at auction-rooms. She man- 
ages the book club and the church socia- 
ble; she is the confidante of all love af- 
fairs; she calls upon the new-comers, if 
worthy — indeed, the new-comers, if 
worthy, bring letters to her. ‘To the older 





inhabitants of the town she always seems 
young and even elegant; she has a pro- 
longed tradition of precedence that out- 
lasts youth and beauty ; if she has a sister, 
they are spoken of to the end of their days 
as *‘the Parker girls.” All this is the joint 
result of womanhood and home, or of that 
womanhood which creates home. It is 
not only potent for itself, but it extends 
its potency over all other homes. What, 
compared to this, is the social position 
given by wealth to the lonely old bachelor 
of the country village? Though he bea 
millionaire, he is simply “the old bach.” 

The truth is that as people grow older it 
is the man who becomes dependent, and 
the woman the central and essential figure 
of the household, since she can do without 
him, and he can not do without her. ‘The 
proof of this lies in the fact that we see all 
around us self-suflicing and contented 
households of women, while a house that 
contains men only is a barrack, not a home. 
In youth it is easy to ignore this, to say 
with Shakespeare in Henry V., 

“Tis ever common 

That men are merriest when uway trom bome;” 


but the merriment is shallow, the laugh is 

forced, and years and illness and sorrow 

soon bring man back, a repentant prodigal, 

to his home and to woman, the only home- 

maker.—'. W. H., in Harper’s Bazar. 
ee a 


MRS. JELLABY AND OTHERS. 


Hattie T'yng Griswold inthe Universalist 
trenchantly and wittily discourses upon 
strong-minded women, as follows: 


“The man—and of course that includes 
the woman—with a mission, has been a 
favorite subject with satirists and carica- 
turists for many aday. Many skilful pic- 
tures have been left by the pens of novel- 
ists and poets, which have won the laugh- 
ter and applause, not only of the genera- 
tion to which they were addressed, but of 
many succeeding ones. Among these the 
immortal portrait of Mrs. Jellaby which 
Dickens drew, with the exaggerated out- 
lines in which he so much delighted, has 
perhaps served to point more morals and 
adorn more tales than any other in his gal- 
lery of sketches, so many of which are im- 
perishable. 

Few opponents of the ‘treform against 
nature,” us they stvle the woman suffiage 
movement, but has used as the largest gun 
in his battery this picture of the strong- 
minded woman. ‘This argument has been 
stereotyped, and can be reproduced at a 
moment's notice. Nor is this strange, for 
surely no such picture of a neglected fam- 
ily and a house which runs itself, has ever 
been painted. It seems more like a wom- 
an’s work than a man’s; at least we are ac- 
customed to think that only women take 
note of all the little details of household 
affairs. But Dickens was a microscopist 
in social observation, and no woman hus 
seen closer than he into the family life. 
There is genius in the very first strokes, 
where Esther's party are introduced to the 
Jellaby residence: **A narrow street of 
high houses, like an oblong cistern to hold 
the fog. There was a confused little crowd 
of people, principally children, gathered 
about the house at which we stopped, 
which had a tarnished brass plate on the 
door, with the inscription ‘Jellaby.’ *Don’t 
be frightened,’ said Mr. Guppy; ‘one of 
the young Jellabys has got his head 
through the area railings.’’’ Esther con- 
tinues: ‘tf made my way to the poor child, 
who was one of the dirtiest little unfortun- 
ates I ever saw, and found him very hot 
and frightened and crying loudly, tixed by 
the neck between two iron railings. while 
a milkman and a beadle, with the kindest 
intentions possible, were endeavoring to 
drag him back by the legs, under a gener- 
al impression that his skull was compres- 
sible by those means.” And from this 
point onwards to the close, the whole por- 
trait is painted by a master’s hand; broad 
‘aricature, of course, but inimitable, and 
full of strokes of genius. And what a 
God-send it has been to the opponents of 
the new departure for women! If you 
talk about equal rights, and no taxation 
without representation, as our forefathers 
did, they point an ominous finger at Mrs. 
Jellaby’s pantry; if you speak of the re- 
forms which might follow the introduction 
of the womanly element into politics, they 
point a sepulchral finger at Peep falling 
down the area stairs, while his mother's 
vision is fixed upon Boorioboola-Gha, on 
the left bunk of the Niger; if you speak of 
the rights of mothers to their children 
when families are disrupted, they point to 
Caddy variegated with ink stains, or to 
poor Mr. Jellaby, sitting dejected in the 
basement kitchen, while his wife discourses 
about Africa, amid the confusion worse 
confounded of the upper stories. No doubt 
it is an unanswerable argument; if not, it 
would never be so frequently employed by 
the masculine intellect, which is nothing 
if not logical. 

If a woman should point in answer to 
the very many homes of the weak-minded 
Mrs. Jellabys. where just as dire confusion 
reigns, with the mother’s vision fixed upon 
things much nearer home, and the mother’s 
mind guiltless of either thoughts which 
breathe or words which burn, that would 
not be considered anything of an argu- 
ment, for the very good reason that wom- 
en are incapable of logic, and ought to 


know it by this time, having been told so | 


often enough, heaven knows, by learned 
masculine souls in all ages. a 
And my being a woman and consequent- 
ly incapacitated by nature for judging such 
things, is probably the reason why I[ can- 
not see how the possession of a brain and 
the ability to use the same should necessa- 
rily incapacitate a woman for performing 
the ordinary duties of life. It can only be 
dense ignorance which allows me to believe 
that a woman with a trained intellect can 
really be equal to the demands which 
every-day life make upon her. It will, no 
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doubt, be forever impossible for a woman 
who can write a scientific treatise—and 
there are an alarming number of them 
abroad—to rear a baby or to keep a house. 
It is only my mental blindness—I acknowl- 
edge it with humility—which has ever led 
me co believe otherwise. 
thing about the sewing on of buttons and 
the baking of bread to which no woman of 
genius can ever hope to attain, and the sad 
state of Mrs. Jellaby’s pantry, where, I 
believe, the fine-tooth comb lay in close 
proximity to the butter, ought to warn 
them forever from making the attempt. 
To be sure, there was Mrs. Somerville-— 


There is some- | 
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something of a genius—who did the thing | 


—did it well—and Harriet Martineau was 


not un ignominious failure; nor was Lu- | 


cretia Mott, nor Mrs. Child, nor Pharbe 


Cary, nor Jane Carlyle, nor, as T can per- | 


sonally testify, are Mary A. Livermore or 
Julia Ward Howe. But these do not count 
—there are exceptions to ail rules—and 
strong-minded women are all Mrs. Jella- 
bys, as all the world knows. Let them 
accept the situation, then, as gracefully as 
possible, and console themselves with the 
thought that there is a great multitude, 
which no man can number, of poor house- 
keepers and incapable mothers who can 
read neither Latin nor Greek, and who do 
not get on very swimmingly with English ; 
who never wrote a line for the papers, and 
who take not the slightest interest in the 
conversion of Africa, or in any other matter 
of unselfish coneern; but who, deep in the 
fashion-plates, and flimsy fancy work, pass 
the hours, and are seldom if ever held up 
to the world as an awful warning and a 
reproach. ‘That they do not entirely mo- 
nopolize shiftlessness and incapacity ought 
certainly to furnish the strong-minded 
with some slight alleviation of their self- 
reproach at having been thus created by a 
mistaken Providence. 
ooe _~—— 


WOMAN'S TRUE MISSION, 





BKuciors Woman's Journal: 

We speak of woman in general. the com- 
panion bestowed by God upou men to aid 
and cheer usin fulfilling our mission on 
earth; not of the individual, neither of the 
young girl who captivated our first love, 
whose name our heart continually repeats ; 
nor of the woman who divided with us our 
happiness and the multitude of this world’s 
misfortunes, nor of the mother who lost 
many nights’ rest by the side of our cradle, 
who taught us the first lesson of truthful- 
ness, and who never abandoned us, poor 
or rich, wretched or happy, always 
anxiously watching and guarding us. 

Some one has said that woman is the 
barometer that measures the degree of 
civilization of a nation. What is woman‘s 
mission among us? Some think itis only 
to serve man; others that it is to bring 
man into the world and take care of his 
house; while others hold that it is to be 
admired ; that she is a flower fit but to be 
thrown away as soon as its fragrance is 
dissipated ; to but few is she a companion, 
a friend, and an equal. 

Man has made some laws for himself 
and others for women. He is always com- 
plaining of the oppression of government, 
but at the same time is tyrannical to his 
companion. He wants the world to make 
progress, but gives his daughters only a 
superficial education. He requires that 
woman shall be honest, and inconsistently 
tries to rob her of that jewel. Sometimes 
he surrounds her with all kinds of tempta- 
tions in order to bring her to his level, and 
if he can, he is sure to blame her. While 
complaining that woman helps too much in 
spending his money, he does not allow her 
the privilege of earning her own so as to 
be independent. He asks liberty and more 
liberty for himself, but for his companion 
he seeks to find more social restrictions to 
keep her in the house. Her physical and 
mental education have been criminally 
neglected ; and that is the reason why man 
thinks himself superior to her. 
fair chance to improve her physical and 
mental condition, and he will see the great 
mistake made in not allowing her to be his 
equal. With a solid physical and moral 
education, woman will be fit to be a better 
mother and wife; she will be able to give 
life to a finer, healthier, and more intel- 
lectual generation. She will be more use- 
ful to her country; and humanity will the 
sooner fulfil its true mission. 

At the present time we see signs of a re- 
form. We already see women holding 
publie positions in the different States with 
great ability. Woman is admitted to the 
bar; she claims the same rights as her fel- 
low beings with great success ; she preaches 
the word of God in heathen lands; she 








Give hera | 


honors the medical profession by dedicat- | 


ing to it her wealth of knowledge. All 
this has come to passin our day. Fifty 


years ago man thought that it was impos- 
sible for a woman to succeed as a doctor, 
a lawyer, a preacher, or an oftice-holder. 
He then imagined that her only ambition 
was to see man becoming great: that she 
was never entitled to become his equal; 
but now he can scarcely realize the great er- 
ror by which his mind was so long enslaved. 
Man is largely the creature of custom. 
What place do you think will be occupied 
by a man who claims that his mother and 
sisters are weakly, unintellectual beings, 
destitute of mental and physical powers? 
I believe such a man does not understand 
the true meaning of civilization or pro- 
gress. He demands that she help to sup- 


port the expenses of the government, but 
he does not believe that she is entitled to 
enjoy the privileges which the government 
gives. Who gave man the authority to 
deprive woman of the enjoyment of her 
rights? 

*Might is right,” man says; but because 
he says so does not make it true. It is 
cruelly wrong to make or to believe such 
a statement. There 
lieve that their present position is the cor- 
rect one; but on the other hand, there are 
many who recognize their true mission and 
are trying to advance in the right road 
toward freedom. 

If you examine the different institutions 
where young ladies and gentlemen are ed- 
ucated, you will find very often the girls 
standing higher than the boys. As long 
as mun does not allow woman to enjoy her 
civil rights, as long as he does not recog- 
nize her true mission, be can never say 
that he is making true progress in civiliza- 
tion. ERNESTO CARAZO, 

Nicaragua, Central America. 


are women who be- 
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SHARP POINTS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The agitation of the temperance ques- 
tion is doing perhaps more than any other 
one thing to educate women to a desire for 
suffrage. A recent number of the Union- 
Signal contains the three following edi- 
torials in a string: 

A scene ata recent election in a neigh- 
boring State: A prominent merchant 


standing on the street with a ballot in his | 


hand; a male idiot close by in waiting at- 
titude. ‘The merchant holds up the ballot 
against the wall of the building, writing 
thereon certain names and scratching oft 
certain others. Hands the fixed ballot to 
male idiot, who goes to the ballot-box, is 
received by the judges, and casts his vote 
unchallenged. And this inthe State where 
lives Judith Ellen Foster, disfranchised. 


Mr. William Daniel in his very excellent 








search for gold were given every facility 
for inoculating them with the vices of 
civilization. 

“At last one brave woman began the 
work of carrying Christian civilization to 
the natives. Mrs. MacFarland, at Fort 
Wrangel, was for years the only white 
worker in this field. She took up a little 
mission begun by Christian Indians from 
Canada, and helped to make it permanent, 
She especially labored for her own sex, 
gathering the Indian girls into her school, 
She soon saw that she must find them a 
home as well as schooling. An infamous 
traffic in these girls had been set on foot 
by the white miners. Mrs. MacFarland’s 
pupils, because they had learned to wash 
their faces and comb their hair, were more 
sought after than any others. So she had 
to watch over every girl under her care. 
In some cases she had to rescue them from 
this horrible fate by snatching them from 
the miners in the streets of the town. She 
gathered them into a refuge, built with 
money sent her by American women and 


girls. There they have grown up as civi- 
lized and Christian women. 

“For years Mrs. MacFarland and the 
missionaries—men and women—who fol- 


lowed her to the field and who are oveu- 
pying other points in it, pleaded hard for 
a territorial government. ‘They showed 
that in its absence no order can be kept. 
At last they succeeded, but it seems possi- 
ble that they may have to rue their success. 
One of the first acts of the new authorities 
was to discourage the good work of the 
missionaries among the Indians. A small 
grant has been made to the Fort Wrangel 
School, on the principle adopted in all our 
dealings with the Indian tribes. he of- 
ficials of the Territory want to have it 
withdrawn. There may be some good 
reason for this, or there may be none. It 
will be well for Mr. Lamar—upon whom 
the decision devolves—to require a very 
good reason before taking such a step.” 
This is an example of the injustice done to 
women, and goes to show, as do all the 
other such examples, that women should 
be directly represented in the United States 


} government, 


address before the Maryland ‘Temperance | 


Alliance at its recent annual meeting. 
adopts Carlyle’s recipe for the cure of the 
evils of our times, mainly attendant on the 
liquor traffic. ‘This recipe is “the organiza- 
tion of the reputable side of society” to re- 
sist them. We wonder if the full signifi- 
cance of this prescription is understood. 
The reputable side of society includes vast 
numbers of good women. ‘l'wo-thirds of 
the church memberships of the country 
must certainly be counted on that side. 
And how shall the organization be effect- 
ive in the last appeal of the vicious in goy- 
ernment, unless these women be armed 
with the ballot? 


Mrs. Livermore in a recent letter to Our 
Message. the organ of the Massachusetts 
W.C.'T. U., says that in her winter's trav- 
els she met an intelligent brewer and held 
much converse with him regarding the 
temperance reform. Among other things 
he said: ‘Let me tell you how west and 
here in Nebraska. If to-morrow we were 
compelled to choose between «a woman suf- 
frage or a prohibitory amendment to our 
Constitution, we should take the latter. For 


you can get around any prohibitory amend- | 


ment that men can make, With the aid of 
good lawyers, you can carry your cases 
up to the higher courts and delay decis- 
ions, you can pick flaws in the evidence, 
and break down the witnesses, and all the 
while, if you're smart, you can do business 
on the sly, until you worry your prose- 
cutors clean out, and they'll give up try- 
ing to enforce the law. But when you 
give women the right to vote, a prohibitory 
amendment is sure to follow, and women 
haven't a grain of sense on the temperance 
question. ‘They are crazy fanatics on that 
subject, and they wouldn't stop till the 
whole liquor business was destroyed, root 
and branch. ‘That is why we shall never 
give women the ballot in Nebraska.” 
— coe 


WOMEN’S WRONGS IN ALASKA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I enclose a slip cut from the Philadel- 
phia Press, which will be of interest to your- 
self and your readers: 

*In 1867 the United States acquired 
Alaska from Russia It was the only in- 
stance in which that great empire had ever 
relinquished its hold voluntarily upon any 
territory. It was meant as a proof of that 
hearty good will which the Czar felt 
toward the American nation, The country 
was not the petty corner of a continent. 
Alaska is as big as the whole United States 
north of Alabama and east of the Missis- 
sippi. It has salmon and cod and herring 
fisheries far surpassing anything on the 
Atlantic coast. It has glaciers four hun- 


dred miles long, and ten miles wide where | 


they fall into the sea. 

“As the Russians withdrew ‘bag and 
baggage,’ they left us nothing but the na- 
tives to care for. There are but 56,000 of 
them in all—Indians, Esquimaux, and 
Aleutians. The Indians are of a class 
much superior to our red men by reason of 
their proximity to the sea and the large 
admixture of Japanese blood through 
shipwreck on that coast. They welcomed 
the transfer with enthusiasm; they held 
mass meetings, hoisted the stars and 
stripes, and announced to the world that 
they now were ‘Boston siwashees’—A mer- 
ican citizens. 

‘Beautifully we repaid this enthusiasm! 


—— 


JENNY S. TARRISON. 
Plymouth, Mass., June 15, 1885, 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN TOLEDO. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Assoviation, June 3, was 
well attended, in spite of inclement weath- 
er, Mrs. 8. R. L. Williams, vice-president, 
in the chair. 

The resignation of Mrs. Fray as presi- 
dent, on account of removal from the city, 
was reluctantly accepted. 

The report of the State Woman Suffrage 
Convention, at Painesville, was given by 
the delegates sent by the Toledo Woman 
suffrage Association. They reported the 
Convention a success. 

The ‘Toledo Association resolved to pre- 
serve its independence as a society, but in- 
structed Mrs. R. L. Segur, corresponding 
secretary of the State Association, to for- 
ward individual membership fees, togeth- 
er with the assurance of such members to 
work in sympathy with the State Society, 
and expressed a hope of seeing their enter- 
tainers as guests at a future Convention, 
Cleveland disputing the honor of having 
the next one. 

The disability of married women was 
pointed out in the case of Mrs. Kate B. 
Sherwood, who is legally incompetent to 
act as guardian to the minor grandchildren 
of General Steedman, although to her per- 
sistent efforts their pension is due. 

Some women tax-payers having recently 
signed a protest by proxy, the hope was 
expressed that before long, woman’s self- 
respect will allow her to do in her own 
name what her judgment prompts her to 
do as right and proper. 

Mrs. read from Miss Willard’s 
speech prognosticating the early establish- 
Mrs. Barker and 
others gave items of interest, and an arti- 
cle was read from a German paper showing 
an effort to secure equal pay for laboring 
women. A brief tribute was paid to Victor 
Hugo, the faithful friend of women as 
well as of poor and oppressed ones, and 
the Association adjourned for its summer 
vacation. 


Cole 


ment of woman suffrage. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Lockrort, N. Y., JUNE 16, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wish to drop into your columns a mite 
of praise for the blessed helps you extend 
to the women who read your valuable pa- 
per. If all the mothers in the land could 


| heed the advice given lately by Clara 


For nearly twenty years no regular repre- | 


sentative of the American government set 
foot in Alaska. ‘The captain of a customs 
vessel or a war vessel stopped at the ports 
at long intervals to see if anything was 
wanted. ‘The schools and churches the 
Russians had set up fell into decay. ‘The 


) precaution taken by the Czar’s government 


to have the natives vaccinated was neglect- 
ed. Under our rule the people sank toa 
distinctly lower level and became more il- 
literate. The white miners who went to 


| Springs in July. 


Barton, how many daughters would be 
strengthened to live a life true to them- 
selves, and to utter brave words of de- 
fence for their weaker sisters! 

On Saturday, June 6, I attended the 
Niagara County ‘Teachers’ Association, 
held at ‘Tonawanda, where it was my sor- 
row to hear only the names of men brought 
forward for delegates to the State 'leach- 
ers’ Association to be held at Saratoga 
At the close of the meet- 


| ing the Rev. Mr. True, of Scotland, who is 


visiting in this country, was invited to 
make some remarks, in the course of which 
he complimented the ladies of the Conven- 
tion who had taken a part in the discus- 
sions, for exceeding in eloquence the gen- 
tlemen who had spoken. A sweet morsel, 
indeed, to be thrown at a woman who is 
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jneligible to the place of delegate toa State 
Association from the County Association 
of which she is a member! ‘Three-fourths 
of the teachers in the County are women, 
a number of whom will probably attend 
the Convention at Saratoga, but without 
the right to vote. If the women who sat 
in that teachers’ meeting last Saturday 
were in the habit of reading the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, they could never have been so 
ignored. 

A few have been induced to try the 
WomAN’'s JOURNAL for three months. I 
give mine away, hoping to do a little good. 
We need a suffrage league, and we shall 
hope to form one this summer, as Mrs. L. 
D. Blake is coming to Lockport July 28, 
and will speak here if we can get her a 
house in which to speak. Our helpers 
must be the suffrage leaflets. I 
money for some of the latest. 

Mary B. CUSHMAN, 


enclose 
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THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE. 


It is generally conceded, mournfully by 
some, joyfully by others, that the ideal of 
a‘‘true woman” in the popular mind is 
changing. The sorrow or joy depends 
upon the character of the mind that con- 
siders the subject. ‘To the conservative 
party it seems that the ideal of feminine 
character is changing for the worse ; to the 
progressive party, that it is changing for 
the better. Frances E. Willard in the 
Chautauyuan, in one of her series of articles 
entitled **How to Win,” gives her own 
view, Which is a decidedly cheerful one. 
She says :— 

What will the new ideal of woman not 
be? She will never be written down in the 
hotel register by her husband after this 
fashion: “John Smith and Wife.” He 
would as soon think of her writing **Mrs. 
John Smith and Husband.” Why does it 
not occur to any one to designate him 
thus? Simply because he is so much more 
than that. He is a leading force in the af- 
fairs of the church; he helps decide who 
shall be pastor. So will she. He is per- 
haps the village physician or merchant. 
So she will be, perhaps—indeed, they are 
oftentimes in partnership, nowadays, and 
I have found their home a blessed one. He 
is the village editor. Very likely she will 
be associate. He is a voter. She will be, 
beyond a peradventure. For the same rea- 
son you will never read of her marriage 
that “the minister pronounced them man 
and wife.” for that functionary would have 
been just as likely to pronounce them 
“husband and woman,” a form of expres- 
sion into which the regulation reporter 
will be likely to fall one of these days, it 
being, really, not one whit more ridiculous 
than the time-worn phrase ‘tman and 
wife.” The ideal woman of the future 
wiil never be designated as ‘*the Widow 
Jones.”’ because she will be so much more 
than that, ‘ta provider” for her children, 
*a power” in the church, ‘ta felt force” in 
the State. 

I think George Eliot is the first wom- 
an to attain the post-mortem honor of 
having her husband called “her widower,” 
John W. Cross having been thus indicated 
in English papers of the period. A turn 
about is fair play, and the phrase is really 
quite refreshing to one’s sense of justice. 
The ideal woman will not write upon her 
visiting card, nor insist on having her let- 
ters addressed to, Mrs. John Smith, or Mrs. 
Gen. Smith, as the case may be, but will, 
if her maiden name was Jones, fling her 
banner to the breeze as Mrs. Mary Jones 
Smith, and will be sure to make it honora- 
ble. She will not be the lay figure made 
and provided to illustrate the fashions of 
Monsieur Worth and lesser lights of the 
same guild, but willinsist that the goddess 
Hygeia is the only true modiste, and will 
dutifully obey her orders. As the Louvre 
gallery proves that when men were but 
the parasites of the court, they, too, deck- 
ed themselves with ear-rings, high heels, 
powdered hair and gaudy garments, so 
the distorted figures in the detestable 
fashion-plates of to-day are the irrefutable 
proofs of woman’s fractional estate; but 
this will not be so to-morrow, when she 
finds her kingdom—which is her own true 
self. The ideal woman will cease to heed 
the cruel “Thus far and no farther,” which 
has issued from the pinched lips of old 
Dame Custom, checking her ardent steps 
throughout all the ages past, and will be 
studious only to hear the kindly **Thus far 
and no farther” of God. 

The ideal woman will play Beatrice to 
man’s Dante in the inferno of his passions. 
She will give him the clue out of material- 
ism’s Labyrinth. She will be civilization’s 
Una, taming the Lion of disease and mis- 
ery. ‘The State shall no longer go limping 
on one foot through the years, but shall 
march off with steps firm and equipoised. 
The keen eye and deft band of the house- 
keeper shall help to make its every day 
walks wholesome ; the skill in detail, trust- 
worthiness in finance, motherliness in sym- 
pathy, so long extolled in private life, shall 
exalt public station. Indeed, if I were 
asked the mission of the ideal woman, I 
would reply: ‘It is to make the whole 
world home-like.”” Some one has said that 
“temperament is the climate of the indiv- 
idual;"’ but home is woman’s climate, her 
Vital breath, her native air. A true wom- 
an carries home with her everywhere. Its 
atmosphere surrounds her; its mirror is 
her face; its music attunes her gentle 
Voice ; its longitude may be reckoned from 
Wherever you happen to find her. But 


“Home’s not merely four square walls.”’ 


Some people once thought it was; and 
they thought, also, that you might as well 
throw down its Lares and Penates as to 
carry away its weaving-loom and spinning- 
wheel. But it survived this spoliation; 
and when women ceased to pick their own 
geese and do their own dyeing, it still se- 
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renely smiled. The sewing-machine took 
away much of its occupation; the French 
and Chinese laundries have intruded upon 
its domain; indeed, men, by their “witty 
inventions,” are perpetually encroaching 
on “woman's sphere,” so that the next 
generation will no doubt turn the cook- 
stove out of doors, and the housekeeper, 
standing at the telephone, will order bet- 
ter-ccoked meals than almost any one has 
nowadays, sent from scientific cater rs by 
pneumatic tubes, and the débris thereof 
returned to a general cleaning-up e-tab- 
lishment, while houses will be heated, as 
they are now lighted and supplied with 
water, from general reservoirs. 
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CINCINNATI HEROES. 


Let those who have lost faith in the he- 
roic element of human nature read this 
thrilling account of what occurred at a tire 
in a Cincinnati printing-oftice :— 


“A boy brought up a gallon-can filled 
with benzine to clean the forms. Some- 
thing caused the benuzine to explode near 
the press next the elevator well. ‘The 
burning fluid spread to the ink-well of the 
press and to a drying rack filled with 
freshly printed sheets, next the elevator. 
Sullivan, the proprietor, saw it. He 
caught up a lot of heavy brown sheets of 
paper to smother it out. In an instant all 
in the room saw it was useless. ‘My 
God,” cried Sullivan, ‘tell the girls up- 
stairs!’ His brother flew up the stairs to 
the bindery. ‘The flames were there as 
quickly as he. climbing up the  lattice- 
work of the elevator like a flash. ‘The girls 
were panie-stricken. ‘The flames cut off 
the only escape. ‘They rushed to the front 
windows. ‘The flames reached forward 
and caught at them. Five of them leaped 
from the windows and were crushed to 
death or died in a few minutes. 

“A great crowd meantime had gathered 
and looked on with groans of horror, but 
were powerless to help. One or two brave 
men tried to catch the girls as they fell, 
but were only hurt themselves. ‘The men 
from the next building had caught up a 
long rope kept for such uses, and going on 
the root held it overa window. John Sul- 
livan saw it and helped first one and then 
another to catch it, and they were safely 
lowered. By that time the rest were quiet, 
and crouching in the corners or on the 
floor, rapidly sulfoeating Sullivan then 
caught the rope, but had barely started 
downward when the flames reached out 
and burned the rope off and he fell, never 
breathing afterward. Before this, how- 
ever, another printer, who came up with 
Sullivan, had remembered a skylight near 
the front and above the side of the room. 
Below it ran a binder’s bench piled high 
with stock. ‘he printer mounted on this, 
threw open the skylight, and easily 
climbed out onthe roof. Several boys and 
girls followed, but Sullivan and the rest 
were too excited to notice this means of 
escape, by which every one might easily 
have been saved, for once on the roof they 
could have walked a square in any direc- 
tion away from the fire and out of the re- 
motest danger. 

“Sullivan, the heroic young man who 
lost his life, was a cousin of the proprietor. 
What he did for the frightened girls could 
only be told by the glimpses that could be 
seen of him at the smoking windows, 
whence some of the girls had already 
leaped to their death. J. R. Kinsley’s son, 
and his foreman, were the ones who pro- 
cured the rope and lowered it to Sullivan. 
Sullivan was being lowered and was half 
way down when the flames shot out of a 
window and he fell head foremost to the 
sidewalk, in the presence of a horrified 
crowd of people who had witnessed his 
heroism. When the girls were jumping 
from the window a large colored man he- 
roically tried to catch them and so break 
the foree of the fall. He nearly lost bis 
own life in the attempt.” 
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TENNESSEE AWAKING, 
WAVERLY, TENNESSEE, )} 
JUNE 16, 1885. J 
Lditors Woman's Journal * 

In a small way [ am helping the woman 
suffrage cause. I meet many strangers, 
and often talk with them. I see a great 
many lawyers, and I find them open to 
conviction oftener than | had hoped. Mr. 
Bowditch’s arguments take well with the 
lawyers. I give away my copy of the 
JOURNAL, and could give many more each 
week. Several times, when L have broach- 
ed the subject, gentlemen have said: ‘I 
have often thought there is something in 
that, but I have never heard or thought 
much about it.” Or, “I half believe you 
are right.” 

My husband always says: ‘“*You may as 


well surrender now; my wife won't give | 


you up until you promise to vote and speak 
for the cause. She knows the situation 
and can tell it, and you may as well lay 
down your arms.” [don’t always convert 
my subject, but I do in more than half my 
attempts, while I often gain at least the 
concession that ‘tno one ought to oppose 
it, as it probably is what will come,” and 
that concession, with an interest in the 
papers and leaflets I give, is more than 
half the battle won. I have awakened 
many to think about it, and many own 
that upon investigation they are obliged to 
admit that it is simply justice to give wom- 
an the ballot. 

Another aid [ hope I am giving, I write 
nearly every week an article which is pub- 
lished in the New Argus, a Saturday paper 
in Louisville, Ky. Il] health interferes, or 
I should have every week an article. ‘The 
editor has invited me to contribute regu- 
larly, and [ said I would only write on 
woman suffrage, and he begged me to do 








so. I do not know if there are any other 
papers in Kentucky that have anything 
on the subject. 

Many ‘Tennesseans are ready for conver- 
sion. If lam not mistaken, some Southern 
State will suddenly awake and beat us at 
the North by leading off in giving suflrage 
to woman. Ona Mississippi River boat I 
found the three pilots agree with me; two 
of them became quite enthusiastic, and 
are above the ordinary intelligence of their 
class. I send them what I have to spare. 
I also send papers and leaflets from Maine 
to Brazil, where my sister resides. Her 
husband, being a Brazilian gentleman, de- 
sires to leave his native land and return to 
the States. Mrs. M. E. SAWYER. 
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WOMEN AND MONEY. 


Mrs. Helen KE. Starrett’s Weekly Maga- 
zine contained a wise little article on the 
relations of women to money. It is short, 
but **full of meat™ :— 

‘Times have greatly changed within the 
last ten years in the general relation of 
women to money matters. The control of 
money is a power which is more and more 
coming into their hands, and for which 
they should feel a deep moral responsibili- 
ty. An earnest observer of the progress 
of social organization has remarked that 
the increasing responsibility thrown upon 
women in pecuniary matters more than 
any other agency is educating them out of 
weakness, vacillation, unreliability, and 
other peculiarly feminine traits, into 
strong, reasonable, reliable members of 
the social structure. It is the testimony 
of many bankers and business men that 
honorably disposed women are among 
their best and most desirable customers. 
This speaks volumes of encouragement, 
and perhaps fully offsets the occasional 
woman upon whom business cares have 
fallen, who seems utterly incapable of 
comprehending the nature of a business 
engagement or business transaction; who 
expects all sorts of privileges and immuni- 
ties in business on the score of being a 
woman. No more disagreeable customer 
to have any business transactions with can 
be found than such a person. Women of 
this character discredit not only them- 
selves but their sex, upon which they 
bring the reproach of their own weakness 
and want of perception of the true relation 
of things. ‘They are among the worst 
stumbling blocks in the path of woman's 
progress; and none feel this more keenly 
than good and honorable women whose 
ambition is to be just and generous in their 
business dealings; to have their word as 
good as their bond, and their bond worth 
one hundred cents on the dollar.” 
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JUDGE PARRISH ON THE RIGHTS OF WIVES, 


Every now and then an ultra anti-wom- 
an’s rights article refers triumphantly to 
some real or imaginary ‘‘eminent judge,” 
whose name is generally suppressed, who 
has declared his belief that the property 
rights of women have resulted in unlimited 
mischief. Meanwhile Judge Parrish, who 
has been lecturing before the West Michi- 
gan Farmers’ Club, says, as reported by 
KF. M. Carroll, Secretary of the Club :— 

“After forty years’ trial of these statutes 
in relation to the rights of woman respect- 
ing her own property, there seems to be no 
disposition anywhere to return to the old 
common law system. Experience and ob- 
servation have demonstrated that these 
laws are wholesome and what they should 
be, and the case remains vet to be reported 
where a true woman has dissipated her 
property to the serious detriment of her 
family. Upon the whole, the world is the 
gainer for extending to woman the right to 
control her own property ; and L apprehend 
that the time is not far distant when she 
will be thought competent to be entrusted 
with the ballot.” 
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WOMEN INVENTORS, 





Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending May 26, as follows :— 
Charlotte M, A. Barry, Boston, Waist. 

Maggie Boyd, Riverside, Cal., Combined 
storm-shield and overdress. 

Mary France, Cleveland, O., Adjustable 
fire-box. 

Mary P. C. Hooper, New York, N. Y., 
Machine for sewing straw braid. 

Mary McWaters, Bethel, Conn., Corset- 
attachment. 

Sarah H, 
Check-rein. 

Mary E. Tisdale, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Egg- 
boiler and Castor. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A little boy complains to his mother that 
the teacher can’t remember his name. 
“When she speaks to me,” he says, ‘‘she 
always calls me ‘Silence.’ ’— Independent. 

Old lady to professional street Arab—**Do 


5. 


you go to Sunday-school, little boy? 


Stewart, Concord, N. H., 


*“*Naa.”’? ‘Are youa Protestant?’ ‘*Naa.” 
**A Catholic?” “Naa.” ‘What are you, 
then?” ‘*’Merican.” 


A gentleman was down cellar sorting 
potatoes. A friend calling in to see him, 
asked him if it wasn’t hard work to keep 
at that business all day. ‘*Oh no,” he 
said; ‘‘but it’s a great strain on the judg- 
ment.” 


Spurgeon tells an amusing story of the 
old lady who started up when her grandson 
was about to take her umbrella, exclaim- 
ing: **No, you don’t. I’ve had that um- 
brella for twenty-three years, and it’s 
never been wet yet; and you ain’t going 
to begin.” 





Says James Tennant, “In Ceylon, at 
least. leopards have a strange fancy for 
the flesh of simall-pox victims, the specific 
odor of the disease seeming strongly to 
attract them.” “Lis not that, Sir Jumes; 
the animals have an inordinate desire to 
change their spots, just because the Serip- 
ture says they can't do it; and it is obvious 
that the opportunity for acquiring new 
spots should be remarkably good among 
smallpox victims. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Dr. Johnson, turning 
upon Boswell, *‘why do you follow me? 
What do you want?” ‘Doctor, | am the 
representative of an American newspa- 
per.” “Ah, and you want to take down 
what I say?” “Oh, no, doctor, An Eng- 
lish reporter could do that. I want to set 
down what you don't say.”—Arkansaw 
Traveler. 


‘The measles invaded a household where 
there were many children, ‘The first child 
to sicken was given a box of paints and 
some prints to color, to amuse himself in 
bed. “I wish I could get the measles,” 
suid a younger brother; “I could have a 
paint-box too.” In due time he caught the 
infection and was also given a box of 
paints. “Papa,” said he wearily, after be 
ing a couple of days in bed, “*you can take 
the paint-box away. I don’t want the 
measles.” 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
df taint of serofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one, It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hioop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all serofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove, 








Messrs. C. 1. Woop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that L was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly allcoming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
mealsaday. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effeet upon him tilt 
fast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear heale 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 

rs. N. C., SANBORN, 

No, 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 





“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs, Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.’’—Lditors Lowell Weekly Journal, 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druagiste. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by U. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 


FOR SICK AND WELL. 





OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN ia a sure remedy 
for OvER-FatNeEss, DIABETES, and DysPEPSIA. 
OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 

Kxpecially enstaining to the Brarn WorKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up in CONSUMPTION and NERVOUSLY EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 
ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, ete., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 


partake. 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain waste. 
OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Const:pa- 

TION and PILEs. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT'S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cowitz, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘‘New Hampshire,”’ Newport, R. L., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our ‘“‘Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America, 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on womun’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheapedition,paperbinding . ... . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 














is 





, mg 
of sense, energy and respectability for our busi- 


ness in her locality. SALARY $35 to 850; ref- 
erence exch’d. GAY BROS..14 Barclay St ,N.¥. 
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_D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS! 


WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 
Including Charles Egbert Craddock's serial story, 
*Down the Ravine,” with other serials by famous au- 
thors, and nearly three hundred original illustrations 
by celebrated artiste, 
Plain cloth binding, $175; Extra binding, covers 
stamped in colors and gold, $2 25. 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 


Most acceptable books for Sunday school libraries. 
Second series, fully Ulustrated, six volumes, in a 
neat box, the set, $1 80. 


IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 
By Pansy. 1I2mo, $1. 

Adwmirably suited to the needs of young folks who 
wish to read, or have read to them, the choicest of 
short tales. 

HOW SUCCESS IS WON 
(Little Biographies. Third Series.) By Saran K. 

BoLToNn. Price $1 

This is the best of the recent books of its class. Its 
“successful men” are eminent Americans. A portrait 
accompanies each biography. 


INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy. Extra cloth, l2mo, $1 50. 

Has all the charm of her earlier works, with riper 
experience. 

WITHIN THe SHADOW. (V. |. F. Series.) 
By Dornotny HoLroyp. 12mo, $1 50. 

“The most successful beok of the year.” “The 
story throughout is one of brillieucy and power.’ 
The book cannot help making a sensation.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Shows how well worth while it is to suffer in hold. 
ing fast to religion and imorality.’’—BSeston Beacon. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 

or, Helpful Thoughts for Overcoming the World. 
By Kose Porter. A choice littl volume for the 

vest pocket. Cloth, 2b. 

AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
icCé ZONES. 
By Prof. J. E. Nounse, U.8.N. 8vo, extra cloth, 

illus., $3; with circumpolar map, $5 50, 

New edition, with the moat graphic, authoritative 
and sutinluctory accounts of the **Voyage of the Jean- 
nette,” “The Expedition of Greeley” and “The Rescue 
of the Greeley Party,’’ with many choice illustrations. 
A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 

or, A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 
By Rev. CHARLES KR. ‘TaLBor. 

An intensely interesting story of the times which 
stirred men’s souls, Lt will fire the hearts of all young 
Americans, Llustrated, 12mo, $1 25, 

HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Iémo, illustrated, $1. 

A capital book for the young people in familyjeir- 
cles or Keading Unions. “Delighttully entertaining, 
very instructive, and charming in style.” 


ACHOR. 
By Mrs. 8. R. Granam CLARK, 12mo, cloth, $1 50 
“Freshgand original.” “A story of genuine inter 
est.”’ 
MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs. 8. A. Bisnee. 12mo, $1 25. 


A New England story, abounding in sprightly in- 
cidents and picturesque descriptions. 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 
By Miss ELLA M. BAKER. 16mo, $1 25. 
A mode! book for the 8. 8. Library. 


Catalogue of 2,000 choice books free, 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
30 and 32 Franklin 8t., Boston 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children ia 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 ete. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and ElevepthSt., Washington, D. C. 





NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 





The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 





“The book is highly interesting.”"—Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.”’— Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’— Mrs. Livermore. 


“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.’’— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.’’-— Cleve/and 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman’s right to 
the ballot.’”’"—Zion’s Herald. 


“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’’—New 
Northwest. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH BOSTON. 


The New York Evening Post, comment- 
ing on the Metropolitan Police Bill, says: 

“The main trouble with Bo-ton is the de- 
eay of public spirit. How serious, and 
even alarming. this has become only ap- 
pears when one remembers that Massa- 
chusetts was the birthplace of  self-gov- 
ernment on this coutinent, and Boston the 
stronghold of the new movement. ‘The 
fathers of the New England Common- 
wealth made the control of its local affairs 
by each community the corner stone of 
their structure. ‘They little dreamed that 
the day would ever come when the people 
of its metropolis would confess their ina- 
bility longer to govern themselves, and 
throw themselves upon the merey of the 
State.” 

The Post is mistaken. ‘*The fathers of the 
New England Commonwealth,” instead 
of “making the control of its local affairs 
by each community the corner-stone of 
their structure,” established an aristocracy 
of sex, admitting only men to the control 
of affairs. The consequence is what 
might have been expected. ‘The evil seed 
has borne its legitimate fruit. Men who 
put the ballot in the hand of every male 
gambler, drunkard, thief, and liar, of every 
slugger and brutal wife-beater, beggar, 
and tramp, and deny the ballot to edu- 
cated, orderly, peaceable, thrifty, indus- 
trious women, reap what they sow, and 
have no reason to be surprised when they 
find that rum and ruin, gambling and the 
deadliest vices, have the upper hand. 

The Post is right when it says: 

“If our great cities cannot govern them- 
selves, the experiment of popular govern- 
ment for the nation is a predestined fail- 
ure. The stream cannot rise higher than 
its source.” 

But cities cannot be said to govern them- 
selves when more than half the adult peo- 
ple are denied a vote. When we have 
a government of the people, which means 
a government by men and women, se f- 
government is assured; anything short of 
that is a make-shift and a delusion. 

The dangers that threaten cities are 
chiefly those that involve the home. It is 
folly to expect that those through whom 
the danger comes will favor any plan or 
unite with any scheme to avert it. 

But those whose choicest interests are 
imperilled would be alert for the safety of 
those interests. It is undoubtedly true 
that if the women of Boston had votes, 
out of a thousand homes the votes of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of them would be 
for the very result which the friends of 
the Metropolitan Police Bill hope to ac- 
complish. The natural and proper thing 
is to put the power of the ballot in the 
hands of women who would be sure to use 
it for the safety of their children. It will 
be time to croak about the failure of cities 
to govern themselves, when the experiment 
has been tried. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation held a sociable at Minneapolis on the 
16th. Friends of the cause were cordially 
invited to be present. There was no ad- 
mission fee or refreshments. Music, short 
speeches, and a general good time, were 
the order of the evening. 

There is a most commendable activity of 
suffragists in Minnesota. Mr. and Mrs, 
Dorsett furnish thirty-four county papers 
with a weekly woman-suffrage column. 
Judge Hemiup has brought out an object- 
lesson which illustrates the true state of 
the case. It shows educated and good 
women denied the right to vote, while 
half-drunken, brutal, ignorant men are 
welcomed to the polls. The presence of 
such women showed what the govern- 
ment would gain by their direct power in 
it. The presence of such men showed 
what the government risks by putting 
power in their hands. The Temperance 
Review, of Minneapolis, is bright and 
breezy, each week, with a column for suf- 
frage. Suecess to it, and to the work in 
that State! L. 8. 
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THE CAUSE IN MICHIGAN. 


The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at its last monthly 
meeting, after the regular business, in- 
structed the secretary to open correspond- 
ence with the State secretary, in order 
that the State and local association may 
co-operate in plans for the State Conven- 
tion, secure speakers, etc. Much enthusi- 
asm was manifested, and a determination 








shown to make the Convention interesting 
and effective. The following resolution 
was then unanimously adopted, and a copy 
sent to Representative Ulrich. 

Resolved, That we, the W. 8. A. of Grand 
Rapids, extend to Representative Uirich a hearty 
vote of thanks for his noble and efficient work in 
championing “our City School Charter Amend- 
ment Bill” through the present Legislature to 
ultimate success. 


This shows the right spirit. L. 8. 
—_ “eo 


THE QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


The (English) Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, just at hand, publishes three columns 
of names of ladies of distinguished posi- 
tion sent to the House of Peers in support 
of the womun’s franchise bill. It says: 

“From the list of signatures given in an- 
other column it will be seen that the names 
include those of peeresses and other ladies 
of rank and wealth, wives of members of 
Parliament snd of university professors, 
ladies of distinction in literature and art, 
and ladies engaged in philanthropic and 
social questions. Education is strongly 
represented by some of the pioneers in the 
cause of the higher education of women, 
by the principals of women’s halls and 
colleges, head mistresses of high schools, 
and members of school boards. Women 
who are poor-law guardians also appear, 
together with some who represent organ- 
izations of working women. ‘The letter 
with the appended names constitutes a 
strong and influential expression of opin- 
ion from a large number of those who are 
certainly to be classed among the best 
women of the country, and we do not 
doubt that such a demonstration in support 
of the demand for the franchise for wom- 
en will have an effect commensurate with 
its interest and importance.” 

Large meetings and continuous petition- 
ing have been kept up in England, but the 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone will prob- 
ably cause the consideration of the wom- 
an’s franchise bill to be still further de- 
ferred. But it is only deferred, not de- 
feated. L. S. 
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DOWN WITH WOMEN’S MISSION WORK! 


The Congregationalist last week pub- 
lished another view on the woman ques- 
tion. The author’s name is prudently 
withheld, but we are assured that the arti- 
cle is ‘from an honored and distinguished 
source.” It was written as a private let- 
ter, but the editor of the Congregationalist 
evidently thought it too good to be kept 
private, and so published it. We are glad 
he did. 

This time it is not woman suffrage that 
is under discussion, but the work of wom- 
en in aiding foreign missions. ‘The ‘‘hon- 
ored and distinguished” anonymous au- 
thor says: 

**More than four years ago, in a long 
and, to me, very instructive conversation 
with a very wise, sagacious Christian man 
of business in the vicinity of Chicago, he 
declared his decided conviction that the 
giving over of the management of our 
missionary affairs to women, to the extent 
to which it was then given over, was im- 
pairing the respect of men for the cause of 
missions, and that it would impair it more 
and more as long as it should be contin- 
ued. Is the fact noticed by the Philadel- 
phia Christian merchant a fulfilment of 
the prediction of this very wise and saga- 
cious Christian man of business? So I sus- 


pect. When the formation of our present 
great woman’s missionary societies was 


first introduced, I regarded it as one of 
the worst steps that had been taken in the 
progress of that vicious agitation on the 
status of women which has been working 
its mischief for the last forty years. I 
was amazed at the sanction which this 
measure received from the A. B. C. F. M., 
and I am amazed still. 

‘*My dear brother, ubine gentium sumus ? 
Wherever I go, more than half of the no- 
tices I hear read from the pulpit are no- 
tices of women’s meetings. ‘Thus the 
separation of the sexes is kept perpetually 
before us. Almost the whole work of agi- 
tation in behalf of missions and moral re- 
form is given over into the hands of female 
orators. So far as concerns our weekly 
church life, missions have become a femi- 
nine affair. Men do not seem to have any- 
thing to do with it. Inthe years of the 
past, what grand presentations of the cause 
of missions did we use to hear; sometimes 
from the secretaries, sometimes from some 
noble missionary at home on a vacation, 
and sometimes, and better still, from our 
own or some of the neighboring pastors. 
Nothing stood before us in a more manly 
and dignified aspect than the cause of mis- 
sions. Now we for the most part see it in 
womizn’s clothes, and hear of it in a treble 
voice—to all of us delightful in home life, 
but quite shocking to some of us from the 
pulpit and the rostrum. My brother, such 
arrangements are literally preposterous; 
the cart is before the horse; the pyramid 
is on its apex; the chimney is bottom end 
upwards. If we are to prosecute our mis- 
sionary work thus, men will lose their in- 
terest in it more and more, till at last 
women themselves will despise it. The 
relative receipts of the A. B.C. F. M.. as 
compared with the women’s societies, fur- 
nish no criterion, either of the relative in- 
terest of the sexes in missions, or of the 
usefulness of the female societies in rais- 
ing money. ‘These female organizations 
are a continual dropping; their din is al- 
ways in ourears. In this way they draw 
a great deal of money into the woman's 
treasury, which, in a healthy order of 
things, would go to the American Board. 
Most of us have not unlimited resources, 
and what goes in one way cannot go in a’ - 
other. 

‘The injury which all this does to wom- 
en themselves is incalculable. Thousands 


of good women among us are utterly de- 
prived of that home leisure, that restful 
tranquillity, which should characterize 
woman's life. and bless her and bless her 
household, and all that feel her influence. 
In a thousand ways we are rendering 
woman's life as mannish as possible, and 
the more mannish we make it. the better 
we think she serves God. I have known a 
woman of eminent reputation for godli- 
ness, who once said that when her infant 
children were sick she hardly dared to pray 
for their recovery, because the care of 
them was so great a hindrance to her in 
serving Christ. Such a case is not solitary 
in the circle of my knowledge. If we per- 
severe in our present management of eflort 
for missions and moral reform, sensible 
men cannot help being disgusted. and it 
will be well if they do not come to despise. 

“My dear brother, Iam not in the least 
ignorant of the difficulties and delicacies 
which encompass this subject; but here 
are evils and dangers which no man can 
exaggerate, and for which we must find a 
remedy. It isan omnipresent mischief. It 
is like the frogs of Egypt. in every man’s 
kneading-trough.”’ 

Thirty or forty years ago, when women 
first began to speak in public in Massachu- 
setts, certain “prominent clergymen of 
Boston” ealled the attention of the General 
Association of Massachusetts Clergymen 
to the impending peril; and the General 
Association issued its celebrated Pastoral 
Letter, calling attention to the “dangers 
which at present seem to threaten the fe- 
male character with widespread and per- 
manent injury.” **Dark will be the day,” 
it was declared, **when the publie taste be- 
comes so vitiated as to suffer the cause of 
Christian benevolence and the interests of 
Christian truth to be sustained in the har- 
angues of female oratory.” 

That day dawned long ago, and has not 
proved to be so dark as was expected. In 
fact, the publie taste is now so thorough- 
ly vitiated in this respect that Mre. Kate 
Gannett Wells herself speaks in public in 
behalf of what she and the Conyregational- 
ist consider **Christian truth” on the suf- 
frage question, as well as in behalf of vari- 
ous kinds of ‘Christian benevolence.” The 
world has moved forward, clergy and laity 
together. Yet here is one man who has 
received absolutely no new light on the 
woman question during the last quarter of 
a century, and who denounces “female 
orators” in the same spirit and in the same 
words as the pastors of so long ago! This 
is consistency, of a sort; but it suggests 
the consistency of the woman whose story 
is now going the rounds of the papers. 
She appeared in court as a witness, and 
was asked her age. 

‘*Thirty-tive,” she answered, 

**But you were here four years ago,” said 
the judge, ‘‘and you told us that you were 
thirty five then.” 

**Ay, your honor,” she answered proud- 
ly, **I’'m not the sort of person who says 
one thing at oue time and another thing at 
another.” 

Such consistency makes no allowance 
for natural growth. Yet the growth of 
public sentiment is shown in one thing. 


able letter. Thirty years ago, the writer 
would have put his name toit. To-day, in 
expressing such sentiments, he prudentiy 
prefers to be anonymous. 

When any man is about to make a speech 
or write an article, the tenor of which is 
insulting to women, it is customary for 
him to preface it with a deelaration of 
his profound respect for the ladies,—in 
their place. The “honored and distin- 
guished” gentleman who abhors female 
orators deviates from this custom, and 
puts his modest disclaimer at the end. He 
says: 

*T am no woman-hater. If there is a 
sentiment that is found at the bottom of 
my heart. it is loyalty to woman. If I 
were less loyal, it would be less painful to 
me to see the degradation to which she is 
subjected. It would be very painful to 
the ladies of Queen Victoria’s household 
to see Her Majesty descend to perform the 
menial services of her kitchen.” 

It is not probable that if (Jueen Victoria 


thereby be brought into contempt. On 
the contrary, it is impressed upon Eng- 
lish girls that a knowledge of housework 
is not beneath their dignity, because the 
queen’s daughters are proficient in all 
household arts. But the argument of our 
“honored and distinguished” conservative 
is just the reverse. ‘The cause of missions, 
he says, is brought into contempt because 
itis so largely managed by women. There 
is a calm assumption throughout his letter 
that men properly despise women in any 
sphere except an exclusively domestic one, 
and consequently despise any sort of pub- 
lic work which is conducted by women. 

The quaint old Revolutionary colonel 
who united with Washington’s chaplain in 
writing the life of Gen. Francis Marion, 
says of him: 

‘*Nothing so pleased Marion as to hear 
of British cruelty to his countrymen. ‘ “Tis 
a harsh medicine,’ he used to say, ‘but it is 
necessary, for there is nothing else that 
will work them. And unless they are well 
worked and scoured of their mother milk, 
or infatuated partiality to the English, 
they are lost. Our country is like a man 
who has swallowed a mortal poison. Give 





him an anodyne to keep him easy, and he’s 


engaged in housework, housework would | 
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even in connection with this very remark- | 





adead man. But if you can only knock 
him about and make him deadly sick, he is 
safe. Cornwallis has all this time been 
lulling them by his proclamations and 
protections and lies. But now, thank God, 
these unfeeling inonsters, these children of 
the devil, have let out the cloven foot, and 
the thing is now beginning to work.” 

Women have been lulled with compli- 
ments, and assurances that they were too 
pure and precious to be exposed to the 
hardships of suffrage. Without consider- 
ing our anonymous friend in the Congrega- 
tionalist an unfeeling monster or a child of 
the devil, we cannot help being glad that 
he has let out the cloven foot of contempt 
for women which is at the bottom of much 
of the opposition to the suffrage move- 
ment. Thousands of women are interested 
in missionary work; and this frank assault 
upon them will do them more good than 
all the arguments of the suftragists. 

A. 5S. B. 
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TO VOTE IN NEW YORK. 


WOMEN ENTITLED 


ALBANY, N. Y., JUNE 14, 1885, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A curious discovery has made 
which concerns the rights of over a million 
people—of every woman in New York 
State. <A legal work just published, mod- 
estly entitled ‘Cases of the Legislature's 
Power over Suffrage.”’ a matter to which 
the author, Mr. Hamilton Willcox, M. 8., 
LL. B.. has given years of close study. 
He has laboriously examined the legisla- 
tion and history of New York for the 
whole 250 years of its existence as Colony, 
Province, and State, as well as the State 
Constitution and common-law for centu- 
It has been taken for granted that 
the Legislature has no power over suffrage, 
and that the Constitution settles who shall 
and shall not vote, as that of Massachu- 
setts does; but this work points out that 
in New York such is not the case, and ad- 
duces many instances wherein the Legisla- 
ture has not only extended suffrage, but 
curtailed it. he Constitution secures suf- 
frage to the persons whom it names; the 
Legislature has forbidden others to vote. 
This work received the high compliment 
of being read from in the debates of the 
Assembly as authority. ‘The debate on 
the woman-suffrage bill's constitutionali- 
ty in the present Assembly was based on 
these **Cases of the Legislature’s Power.” 
The leader of the Assembly, Ex-Speaker 
Husted, quoted largely from it, and strong- 
ly indorsed it, while those who opposed 
its views confessed themselves much im- 
pressed by it. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, in 
their addresses before the Legislature, also 
cited it. ‘The Assembly, and the lawyers 
therein, gave it a remarkable indorsement. 
Every member had been supplied with a 
copy. When a motion was made to substi- 
tute a constitutional amendment for the 
bill, it being claimed that the Constitution 
forbade women to vote, the Assembly re- 


been 


ries, 


jected this proposition by more than three 


to one, thus holding the views of the 
“Cases” Three-fourths of 
the lawyers in the Assembly voted this 
way; the legal profession thus indorsing 
the work. It has also received very favor- 
able notices from the Albany Argus, Seec- 
retary Manning’s paper, of which Col. La- 
mont, President Cleveland's private secre- 
tary, was formerly editor, and from the 
Albany Lvening Times, edited by Ex- 
Speaker Callicott: while the Albany Press 
and Knickerbocker has induced the author 
to write a series of articles. 

Suffrage began in New York by grants 
from the Legislature to certain persons in 
Flushing. Hempstead, and Gravesend, in 
1645, the persons who received this power 
being specified by name. Among these first 
enfranchised persons was a2 woman, Lady 
Deborah Moody. whose name headed the 
list of voters, made such by express enact- 
ment, in Gravesend. In 1654 the men of 
Gravesend were all disfranchised; and 
Lady Moody, as sole voter of the town, 
elected the magistrates for years. ‘The 
original proclamations of Royal Govern- 
ors, allowing the election of the first pro- 
vineial Assemblies, made women voters 
as well as men. Sodid the first charters of 
New York city and Trinity Church. All 
through the provincial period women were 
voters, and the Constitution, on its adop- 

777, secured suffrage to them—-all 


to be correct. 


tion in 1777, 
voting being on the basis of ownership of 
real estate. Up to 1841 and 1842 there 
was no law preventing women from vot- 
ing. Another striking fact is that the 
Legislature at its first session under the 
Constitution —in 1778—took the same 
ground just re-affirmed by three-fourths of 
the Assembly. In that year it passed an 
act enfranchising half-a-dozen classes of 
persons and disfranchising nearly twenty 
classes. ‘This act was vetoed on the same 
ground whereon the Constitutional Amend- 
ment was offered this year—that the Leg- 
islature had no power over suflrage—and 
after discussion the veto was overruled 
and the bill made a law by over two- 
thirds of the Senate and Assembly, settling 
thus that the Legislature would keep the 
control of suffrage which it had exercised 








for more than a century. Chancellor Liy. 
ingston, Chancellor Kent, 
John Jay, and all the Judges recognized 
this power of the Legislature up to the 
time when the disfranchising statutes were 


Chief-justice 


passed. 

But the curious discovery referred to ig 
this: The author of the **Cases™ has found 
that the portion of the General Election 
Law, passed in 1842, which prevented 
women from voting has been repealed! 
and that there is now no law left to pre. 
vent a woman from voting who takes the 
oath required of a challenged person, or 
who can truthfully take it; nor to punish 
her or the inspectors of elections for so 
doing. ‘The statutory provision which 
imposes a penalty for ‘knowingly voting 
without being qualified according to the 
laws, applies only to persons who vote in 
districts where they do not live, or who 
are not American citizens, or are under the 
required age: and who by fraud, or by 
collusion with corrupt inspectors, vote 
without being challenged, and thus escape 
the penalties for false swearing. The 
qualifications required by the law for vot- 
ing are specified in the oath which a chal- 
lenged person must take; and masculini- 
ty is not one of these. The right of wom- 
en, recognized for ages by the common 
law, and guarded by the State Constitu- 
tion, to vote on the same terms with their 
brothers, has thus now no legal obstrue- 
tion to its exercise; on the contrary, the 
author of the **Cases” points out that both 
the Constitution and law now secure suf- 
frage to women. He advises the inspec- 
tors of elections throughout the State to 
tuke the votes of women who have the 
qualifications mentioned in the oath; and 
also advises every woman in the State 
who has these qualifications to offer her 
vote at the next election, and take the oath 
if necessary. He oflers to furnish inform- 
ation and instructions to any woman or 
election officer. His address is 146 Broad- 
way, New York. Gen. Husted and other 
leading members indorsed his position in 
the Assembly debate; and by his advice 
**Women’s Voting Bands” are forming in 
New York City and elsewhere. ‘The 
“Woman Suffrage Bill,” for which a ma- 


jority in the Assembly (though not quite 


enough) voted this year, was simply de- 

claratory of the law as it stands. Its failure 

to puss did not affect the rights of women 

under existing law. ALBANY. 
o- _ 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S WOMEN AND MEN. 


In a recent number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Miss Preston has an interesting 
paper about Mrs. Oliphant. in which she 
spenks of this novelist’s ability to portray 
those situations wherein a certain incon- 
gruity between the actor and his condi- 
tions causes pathos, humor, and tragedy 
to be strangely blended. Miss Preston has 
not dwelt upon the fact that Mrs. Oliphant 
this insight especially when she 
the lives of women. Stripped 
of all the soft illusory charm which she 
knows well how to throw like a bridal veil 
over her heroines, these beings of her crea- 
tion are really represented as victims— 
half-conscious victims to their own nature 
and the nature of men, such as this writer 
sees them to be. On this score, | cannot for- 
bear quoting what I once heard a geutle- 
man say: ‘Ll admire Mrs. Oliphant. I en- 


shows 
describes 


joy her books; but | should like to know 


what men have done to her, that she never 
draws a decent man.” This statement 
may have been rather petulant. for she 
does portray a decent man—once in a 
while. Millefleurs and John Erskine, in 
the *‘Ladies Lindores,” are both very de- 
cent—very ; but they are quite unheroic. 
Her clever men are frequently selfish and 
sceptical of the ideal; her good men are 
often but simple creatures. Her women 
are bruised and thwarted in their contact 
with such characters. Life at best falls 
short,—that the moral of 
much of her writing. and especially in 
those regions of experience where mascu- 
line natures affect the emotional destiny of 
women. Consider Mrs. Warrender, in the 
story now running in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and the young widow who seems to be 
preparing for herself a lifetime of that 
every-day disappointment which Mrs. Oli- 
phant is fond of representing to be the 
married lot of women who love charac- 
ters ef less ideality than theirown. She 
is not hard on men. She seems to think 
that God made them as they are, weak, or 
selfish, or just a little stupid. The best 
way is for women to love and put up with 


seems to be 


them uncomplainingly. She speaks as if 
something might be made of life in spite 


of their hindering and spoiling ways. 

She excels in describing with a sympa- 
thy mingled with tender scorn all those 
occasions, slight yet serious, in which @ 
man, without wholly evil intention, can 
most effectually and in most utter obtuse- 
ness grieve a woman’s heart and sicken 
her soul. Read the story of Lady Lin- 
dores and her husband. Carry Lindores 
goes to her second marriage ‘without 
faith and confidence and trust.” Carry 
Lindores is a figure worthy of tragedy, but 
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her mother, helpless to achieve the ideal 
in a life bounded by her husband's sel- 
fish will, is searcely less pathetic,—not the 
less pathetic because, though ‘her hus. 
band was not a perfect mate for her, and 
her son had failed to her hopes, . . . she did 
not dwell on these disenchantments. Af- 
ter all, how dear they were! After all, 
there was to morrow to come, which per- 
haps—most likely—would yet be the per- 
fect day.” 

When Lady Lindores first hears her hus- 
band, in his newly roused ambition, declare 
that Carry shall give up her lover and 
marry a wealthy brute, she looks at him 
as if he were a being alien to her. ‘She 
did not know what to say to the new man 
who stood beside her, in the familiar as- 
pect of her husband, expressing senti- 
ments which never before had come from 
the lips of Robert Lindores.” Mrs. Oli- 
phant can show a woman’s naked soul in 
such hours of disenchantment, and above 
all, when she writhes with the added ago- 
ny that comes from a sense of helplessness. 
There is no discussion whether a woman 
ought to be helpless in many of the cases 
described, no curious speculation whether 
or not her helplessness is the legitimate 
result of the nearness in which she must 
stand to other creatures, so that she could 
not rebel without hurting more than she 
would help. The fact and the misery, and 
the love which teaches endurance, are gen- 
erally all with which Mrs. Oliphant openly 
concerns herself. She tells her story and 
lets it rest, waiting for other comment 
than her own. In the scene just referred 
to, Lady Lindores remains dumb when she 
discovers the real nature of the man by 
whose side she has walked for twenty-five 
years, but the thought comes to her that 
she cannot save her daughter. ‘tHe who 
had been dependent on their ministrations 
for half the comfort of his life was now 
quite independent of them, the master of 
every body’s fate—judging for them, decid- 
ing for them, crushing their private wish- 
es. Lady Lindores was confused beyond 
measure by this discovery.” In the same 
way, in ‘The Minister’s Wife,” Isabel 
stands a moment, bewildered to learn what 
Stapylton means when he says it is her 
duty to obey him, ‘“tbut not to obey like 
a baby,” she says, her perplexity as great 
as her rebellion. 

Lady Lindores is equally amazed, and 
feels almost as powerless, when her son 
Rintoul develops his worldly schemes to 
her. She is humiliated also, perhaps re- 
membering that she had yielded in the 
matter of Carry’s first marriage, and so 
made herself responsible for the boy's get- 
ting a low standard. But Mrs. Oliphant 
dloes not mean that she is really responsi- 
ble. It is not because the mother has 
failed to show the ideal to the child, it is 
because the child is a man that cannot see 
it. That is all. 

The tragedy runs through the book. 
Edith escapes, but pretty, clever Nora Bar- 
rington is made to love Rintoul, because 
he is kind to her, and needs her, and she 
is finally left, **maybe,” old Rolls, 
**heginning to see, poor thing, the mistake 
she’s made.” ‘Poor thing,” goes on this 
philosopher, ‘marriages, in my opinion, is 
what most shakes your faith in Providence. 
It’s just the devil that’s ‘at the bottom 0’ 
them, so far as L can see.” ‘Hoot, Tam- 
mas! it’s true love that’s at the bottom o° 
them,” says the housekeeper Banby, but 
itis easy to fancy Rolls, as * ‘Love!’ he 
cried with contempt.” L. Be C. We 

o-oo ——— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


SAVS 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A few weeks ago I had occasion to write 
something of the nicknames and diminu- 
tives which women are supposed to affect, 
and which point many asneer at the grad- 
uates of girls’ colleges, where *Jennies” 
and ‘Annies’ and **Flossies’’ reappear so 
often in the list of names. 

But it seems that men are as great of- 
fenders in this respect as women. During 
the week there has been held here the an- 
nual reunion of the survivors of the 
old American Engine Company, enrolled 
nearly half a century ago as the volunteer 
fire company of the Seventh Ward, and 
known as “Big Six” in the palmy days 
when “Bill Tweed” was at the head of 
the organization. 

Of course the men who assembled at 
this dinner were, to put it very mildly, no 
longer young. Grizzled heads and faces 
bearing the impress of time gathered about 
the table. Yet the list of their names sounds 
youthful enough for boys. Among those 
according to the report present were 
**Dave Smith,” **Hen Close,” ‘* Jack Close,” 
“Tony Burke,” “Billy Dunn,” **Gene 
Ward,” ‘*Pete Pullis,”’ etc., with plenty 
more *‘Jims” and **Dans” and ‘*Eds.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the fond- 
ness for nicknames is not confined to the 
non-voting sex. Indeed, a close examina- 
tion of many of the foibles supposed to be 
peculiarly feminine will lead to the dis- 
covery that they are common to both sex- 
es. Hysteria, for instance, has been held 
to be a malady that afflicts women alone. 
Dr. Hammond and other authorities have 
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asserted that the ‘neurological’ conditions 
to which women are subject render them 
unfit for publie life. But recent authorities 
have discovered that men are 
hysteria as well as women. In an article 
in the Progrés Médicale, Prof. Charcot de- 
clares that the nervousness known as “rail- 
way spine,” which attliets men who have 
survived railway collisions, and which fre 
quently renders them untit for work for 
months, or even no more than 
hysteria. He says: 


years, is 


“Hysteria in the male should be known 
and recognized in legal medicine, ‘since 
large interests are invoived in the matter, 
and it may come before a tribunal affected 
by the still deeply-rooted prejudice against 
the word hysteria.’ ” 

Any intelligent woman who has wit- 


nessed the excitement which 


among men at a presidential nominating 


convention, and has seen them shrieking, 
screaming, and even weeping, 
citement, has probubly long ago suspect- 
ed the existence of male hysteria. 
Arrangements for an active summer 
campaign of the State are being rapidly 
completed. I am to speak at Hempstead 
to morrow night, and early in July start 
to fillengagements, of which a list appears 
elsewhere in your columns, L. D. B. 
eo — 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


MRS. BLAKE'S APPOINTMENTS. 
Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake has appoint- 
ments to speak in New York as follows: 

Port Jervis, July 7. 

Goshen, July 8. 

Woodbourne, July 4. 

Delhi, July 10. 

Freeville, July 13. 

Seneca Falls, July M4. 

Waterloo, July 15. 

Canandaigua, July 16. 

Perry, July 17. 

Geneseo, July 20, 

Silver Springs, July 21. 

Little Valley, July 25. 

Jamestown, July 24. 

EK. Hamburg, July 25. 

Hamburg, July 27. 

Lockport, July 28. 

Albion, July 30. 

Pt. Byron, July 31. 
- oS 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Emity H. ‘TUBMAN, of Augusta, 
Ga., was a person of more than ordinary 
quality, her deeds entitling her to a recog- 
nition. Her long life of ninety-one years 
was a continuous embodiment of business 
shrewdness and charitable intent. She 
was the beautiful Emiiy Harvey Thomas, 
over whom Ilenry Clay bestowed a gener- 
ous and intelligent guardianship, and at 
his residence she met many of the first 
men in the old South. When Lafayette 
passed through Atlanta she was one of the 


committee to welcome him, and was 
known in both Georgia and Kentucky as a 


| woman of rare beauty and culture. In 





ISIS she married Richard Tubman, a rich 
Kentuckian, and the pair settled in Atlan- 
ta, the husband died forty-seven 
years ago. 

Mrs. ‘Tubman, thus left alone with a large 
fortune, gradually drifted from the diver- 
sions of Southern society into Christian 
work. She became a Campbellite in belief, 


where 


but her acts show no narrowing or raw | 
the School of Medicine. and 6 from the 


edges of bigotry. She educated over fifty 
young men, among them a brother of the 
present Secretary of the Interior. She 
helped to found the first Christian church at 
Atlanta, and built the church editice. She 
gave liberally to Bethany College, W. Va., 
which was founded by Alexander Camp- 
bell. She aided Hiram College, now made 





prone to | 





prevails | 


in wild ex- | 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Elizabeth Porter Gould has written an 
interesting article in the Boston Transcript 
about Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

The Froebel Kindergarten Association of 
Chicago supports seven free schools in the 
city and a training-school for teachers. 

Our friend Harriet A. Rogers left at this 
office a contribution which was by mistake 
credited in the printed list to Harriet B. 
Rogers. 

Minister Phelps will occupy the resi- 
dence vacated by Mr. Lowell, who will sail 
from Liverpool for Boston on the 10th 
inst., on the steamer Scythia. 

Princess Beatrice’s wedding will be a 
very private affair, perhaps because the 
match with Prince Henry of Battenberg is 
not liked in Germany and elsewhere on the 
continent. 

995 farms in lowa are owned by women, 
and twenty dairy farms are managed by 
women. There are 125 women physicians 
and five women attorneys-at-law in the 
State. 

The Boston Sentinel, an Irish-American 
Republican paper, very neatly gotten up, 
sees the necessity of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Bill, and calls the Democratic opposi- 
tion *‘ludicrous filibustering.” 

Wednesday was graduating day at Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. There 
were 33 candidates for the baccalaureate 
degree and 15 more for the music and 
painting. 

Miss Cleveland has received word from 
her New York publishers that the tirst edi- 
tion of her book, now in press, has proved 
insuflicient to meet the advance orders for 
the trade, and a second edition has been 
ordered. 

Mrs. A. M. Mosher entertained the Meta- 
physical Club for its last meeting this sea- 
son. Mrs. Maria Mackaye read a paper on 
“The Actual Mission of Sovereigns,” the 
title of the book written by Dom Pedro of 
Brazil 

Miss Amelia A. Porter graduated last 
week from the Boston University after a 
successful course of three years. She re- 
ceived the degree of M. D., and will soon 
enter upon the practice of medicine in 
Great Barrington. 

Mrs. Lavinia 8. Goodwin is the author 
of the poem ‘Written in Water,” which 
was copied in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
June 6. It originally appeared in the Cur- 
rent. Weclipped it from a country paper 
which gave no hint as to its authorship or 
source ; hence we were unable to give credit 
where credit was due. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, in the 
New Era, urges a new departure for temper- 
ance workers. She advises that habitual 
drunkards shall be punished by disfran- 
chisement Hitherto, she says, drunkards 
have been treated as victims to be pitied ; 
now it is time they were considered crimi- 


; nals to be punished. 





famous by Garfield’s career, as well as | 
both Indianapolis and Lexington Univer- | 


sities. ‘lo her bounty also is due a $150,000 
church in Atlanta, as well as churches at 
Athens, Sandersville, Sylvania, Sibley 
Mills, and other Georgia towns. She had 
in her composition a little of the Peabody 
spirit, and much that made Montefiori fa- 
mous. Her yearly contributions to small- 
er charities have reached for many years 
the total of $25,000. The Christian church 
at Frankfort is also her gift to the denomi- 
nation, and it is understood that her es- 
tate, estimated at $1,000,000, is left mainly 
to education and charity. 


rs 

The woman suffragists are carrying on 
an aggressive campaign throughout the 
State, and hope to awaken so general an 
interest in the cause as to secure the elec- 
tion next fall of a Legislature that will 
pass at least a municipal suffrage bill for 
women. Massachusetts ought to lead in 
this reform, and is yet far from occupying 
the position she ought to. The meetings 
in this city on the 22nd inst. will be of 
great interest. Lucy Stone’s presence is 
promised, and perhaps Mrs. Howe also will 
come; Rev. Annie Shaw, who has been 
pastor of the Methodist Church at East 
Dennis (Cape Cod) for the last six years 
and is a college graduate, will be one of the 
speakers, and another will be Miss Cora 
Seott Pond, lately a teacher in the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. The oratory will 


be worth hearing, and may prove convinc- 
ing; certainly we may hope so.—Spring- 
field Republican. 








Boston University graduates this year 
122. Of these, 17 are from the College of 
Liberal Arts, 11 from the College of Agri- 
culture, 14 from the Sehool of ‘Theol- 
ogy, 48 from the School of Law, 26 from 


School of All Sciences. Twenty-seven of 
the number were young women. 

Mrs. Harriet. R. Shattuck, apropos of 
Mrs. Stanton’s Washington resolution, 
has a very clear and logical **comment” in 
the July North American Review, to the 


effect that “if the human race has been 


benefited by Christianity, and if woman is 
a part of the human race, then the only 
logical conclusion is that woman has been 
benefited by Christianity.” 

A tablet in memory of Louis Agassiz 
will be unveiled in the Memorial Chapel of 
Cornell University June 17, the day before 
Commencement. Professor Agassiz took 
a deep interest in the organization of Cor- 
nell, and delivered there a course of twen- 
ty lectures and sundry addresses which 
made a deep impression upon the policy of 
the institution. 

The commencement exercises of Smith 
College. Northampton, began on Sunday, 
June 14, with the baccalaureate sermon. 
On Monday, June 15, the class concert was 
given; on June 16, the ivy exercise; on 
June 16, college reception; and on June 17, 
commencement. Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody 
was orator, and Miss Ellen Burroughs the 
poet. Miss Aldrich, daughter of those 
true and tried suffrage-workers, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Aldrich, of Fall River, gradu- 
ated with honors. 

‘*Franchise Limitation ; or, Why Do They 
Object?” is the title of an argument for 
woman suffrage read by Belle L. Girton 
before a small gathering of about forty of 
her friends and neighbors at Englewood, 
Ill., a few days ago. It was so well 
spoken of, and so much enjoyed, even by 
non-believers, that we should gladly re- 
print it if space permitted. We hope that 
it will be called for by other suffrage clubs 
in Illinois, and that its author will be able 
to read it in many localities. 
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CARPETS 
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DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - 
VELVETS, - . 
TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -— - 
LINOLEUMS, -— - 


- = = $1,50 
$1.00 and $1.25 
. - 50 cents 
e - 60 cents 
$1.00 

- - 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





“DAISY” PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


No large pillows 


needed, 


Will fit any size 
bed. 
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Send for Circular. 
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another, an 





PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged tc be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
% and children, and when properly fitte 

the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complaip 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fittin 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Masse 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 


to the form, takes the weight of 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 


hysicians. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





Mary P. Spargo, attorney and counsellor 
at law, is established in Cleveland, at 89 
Euclid Avenue, and ready for legal work 
Miss Spargo is secretary of the Ohio Wom” 
an Suffrage Association, and has the cour- 
age of her opinions. Her acquaintance 
should be sought by liberal people. Let 
them remember that the beginning of her 
professional life is the time when clients 
will be most welcome. 


The Art Age, a journal of literature, art, 
and bookmaking, has been publishing for 
some time a series of illustrations which 
are examples of American art. They are 
fac-simile reproductions of drawings by 
leading artists, and the utmost care is given 
to their printing. This specialty of the 
Art Age is work by professional painters, 
sculptors, architects, decorators, illustra- 
tors, designers, and printers of the first 
rank. ‘The illustrations are supplemented 
by notes and critical comments interesting 
to all concerued with the highest achieve- 
ments of American art. 


Mrs. Louis Agassiz and her associates of 
the Harvard Annex approach the public 
with a very reasonable appeal for $20,000 
in order to secure better accommodations 
for the students of this meritorious insti- 
tution. The Annex started in 1879 with 
twenty students, and the present year 
closes with about fifty, ‘*crowded into four 
small hired rooms.” The residence of the 
late Judge Fay, at Cambridge, admirably 
suited for the work of the Annex, is offered 
to the management for $20,000, and there 
ought to be no difficulty in raising the 
money. Miss Alice M. Longfellow, of 
Cambridge, receives subscriptions for this 
fund. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in a lecture at 
New Orleans last week, indulged in a fig- 
ure of speech which, if carried out, would 
put this much-abused world of ours in a 
very embarrassing but withal happy posi- 
tion. She said, with, of course, the usual 
rhetorical approaches,—*The women of 
the world, clasping their hands together, 
should encircle the globe with a pacific 
girdle, which would stifle the bitternesses 
and desolation of war.” The circumfer- 
ence of the earth is 24,000 miles. Aliow- 
ing four feet to a woman, it would take 
only 31,680,000 women to girdle the globe, 


hand in hand, and to sing the song of ! 


peace. 





At the late spring election at Spokane 
Falls. in eastern Washington Territory, one 
woman was judge of election and another 
clerk, at each polling place. ‘The Minne- 
sota Temperance Record says: ‘**We will 
wager half the gold slumbering in the 
rock-ribbed Bitter Root mountains in that 
vicinity, that it was the quietest election 
ever had among the shadows of the Rock- 
ies; and that the votes were counted with- 
out any of the judges going out to ‘smile’ 
during the time. Second wager, that not 
a profane oath or an indecent or obscene 
word was uttered within hearing of said 


judges, all the day long, though it was on 


the extremest verge of American civiliza- 
tion.” 





PREPARING FOR SUMMER.—Messrs. Macullar, 
Parker & Co., have made every preparation for 
the season, and now invite the people to see 
what Boston can furnish in the way of —_ 
made clothing of the bet:er class. Buyers with- 
out number, from city and country, find just 
what they want at this well known store, ready 
at hand for immediate needs, and at satisfactory 
prices, for the best possible workmanship and 
superior material. 





TrreD, languid, dull, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressive effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use of a reliable tonic and blood puri- 
fier like Hood's Sarsaparilia. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close athand? Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now. It will give you untold wealth 
n health, strength, and energy. 


JM 





PYLE'S 





PEARLINE 


tt BEST THING KNOWN Fs 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed tomislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saying compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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THE CALL OF THE PROPHET. 


BY CARL SPENCER, 


The Voice said, “Cry!"" And he said, “What shall I 
ery? 
Tlath it not all been said— 
All the labor of man, and the days of vanity, 
And the mourning over the dead ? 
I cannot answer one of the riddles under the sun, 
And my race is all unblest; 
Should I speak, it were to sigh"’—but the Voice saith» 
“Cry!” 
And the prophet cannot rest. 
The Voice said, “Hope! Sing unto the world of 
hope!" 
And so he sang in the night; 
And the song goes chanting on, though the nations 
ever grope, 
And the years are dim with blight. 
¢*Behold, might this be, even if the Lord would open 
heaven, 
That the world should thus rejoice?” 
And he answered, “What know I? but the Voice 
saith, ‘Cry!’ 
And the words are of the Voice.’ 


Thus came the word : “Proclaim the year of the Lord 
And so he sang of peace; 
Under the yoke he sang, in the shadow of the sword: 
Bang of glory and release, 
The heart may sigh with pain for the people pressed 
and slain, 
The soul may faint and fall; 
The flesh may melt and die—but the Voice eaith» 
Lad | ‘ry ” 
And the Voice is more than all! 
coo 
DAISIES. 





Daisies! 
Low in the grass and high in the clover, 
Starring the green earth over and over, 
Now into white waves tossing and breaking, 
Like a foaming sea when the wind ia waking, 
Now standing upright, tall and slender, 
Bhowing their deep hearts’ golden splendor; 
Daintily bending, 
Airily lending 
Gariands of flowers for earth's adorning, 
Fresh with the dew of a summer morning; 
High on the slope, low in the hollow, 
Where eye can reach or foot can follow, 
Shining with innocent, fearless faces 
Out of the depths of lonely places, 
Till the glad heart sings their praises— 
Here are the daisies! 
The daisies! 


Daisies! 
See them ebbing and flowing, 
Like tides with the full moon going; 
Spreading their generous largess free 
For hand to touch and for eye to see, 
In dust of the wayside growing, 
On rock-ribbed upland blowing, 
By meadow brooklets glancing, 
On barren ficlds a-dancing, 
Till the world forgets to burrow and grope, 
And rises aloft on the wings of hope ; 
—Oh! of all posies, 
Lilies or roses, 
Sweetest or fairest, 
‘That earth in its joy to heaven upraises, 
Give me the daisies! 


Why? For they glow with the spirit of youth, 
Yheir beautiful eyes have the glory of truth. 
Down before all their rich bounty they fling— 
Free to the beggar, and free to the king— 
Loving, they stoop to the lowliest ways, 
Joyous, they brighten the dreariest days ; 
Under the fringe of their raiment they hide 
Scars the gray winter hath opened so wide 

Freely and brightly— 

Who can count lightly 
Gifts with such generous ardor proffered, 
Tokens of love from such full hearts offered, 
Or look without glances of joy and delight 
At pastures star-covered from morning till night, 

When the sunshiny field ablaze is 
With daisies! 


Daisies, 

Your praise is, 
That you are like maidens, as maidens should be, 
Winsome with freshness, and wholesome to see, 
Gifted with beauty, and joy to the eye, 
Heads lifted daintily—yet not too high— 
Sweet with humility, radiant with love, 
Generous too as the sunshine above, 
Swaying with sympathy, tenderly bent 
On hiding the scar and on healing the rent; 
Innocent —looking the world in the face, 
Yet fearless with nature’s own innocent grace ; 
Full of sweet goodness, yet simple in art, 
White in the soul, and pure gold in the heart. 
—Ah, like unto you should all maidenhood be, 
Gladsome to know, and most gracious to see; 


Like you, my daisies! 
— Wide Awake. 





THE EXPERIMENT AT NEW EPHESUS. 


[Read by Miss Louisa Wickersham, at a recent 
meeting of the Henry County, Ind., Woman Suffrage 
Society.) 


*“*T suffer not a woman to teach or to usurp 
authority over the man.” 

As these words fell from the minister’s 
lips, every head in the church was sudden- 
ly lifted. A smile of amused astonishment 
flickered over the faces of the men, an in- 
dignant flush rose to the brows of the 
women, and lips were pressed close to- 
gether, while a look of grieved wonder and 
perplexity rested upon the faces and looked 
from the eyes of Sabbath-school scholars. 

The annual meeting of the State Suffrage 
Association had been recently held at New 
Ephesus, and the ladies of St. Paul's 
Church, of which the Rey. Timothy Law- 
rence was the pastor, had taken a very ac- 
tive part, both in entertaining and partici- 
pating in the work of the Convention. 
These ladies were also zealous workers in 
the Sabbath-school, in both home and for- 
eign mission associations, and in the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union of the 
city and State. They were alive and awake 
on all the vital questions of the day, and 
were ready and willing to spend and be 
spent, to do and to suffer, in the Master's 
work, as the Rey. Timothy himself had 
learned in the six months he had been their 
pastor. 





the sick or the poor, the erring or the un- 
fortunate, the doors of their homes and 
hearts stood ready to open at the slightest 
knock, whether by day or by night. 

But he took his text as I have given it, 
and he preached an able and eloquent ser- 
mon, in which he set forth the Pauline doc- 
trine that women should be keepers at 
home, ornamented with a meek and quiet 
spirit. obedient to their husbands, and if 
they would learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home. 

No attempt will be made to give even an 
outline of the discourse. It was the usual 
interpretation of Paul's meaning, with the 
usual argument drawn therefrom. What 
followed the discourse is of more impor- 
tance than the discourse itself. 

The men of St. Paul’s were not nonenti- 
ties by any means. ‘They were as thorough- 
ly alive and awake and interested as were 
the women, but not any more so; nor were 
they any more able and intelligent; but as 
they listened to that sermon, which carried 
them back across eighteen centuries, they 
wondered what the women would do and 
say, and how the Rev. ‘Timothy would 
come out of the irrepressible conflict they 
felt was impending. 

The women were wondering the same 
thing, but with this difference. One there 
was among them, fair, with brown hair 
and eyes, and of medium height, Miss Isa- 
belle Warren by name, a type of woman 
who would not be singled out as having 
indomitable will and courage, yet she was 
fast reaching a decision as to what to do, 
and how the Rey. ‘Timothy Lawrence 
would come out. 

Miss Warren had met the Rey. Timothy 
Lawrence the previous year while on a 
visit to New Haven, where he was just 
finishing his theological course at Yale; 
and it is safe io assert that the knowledge 
that Miss Warren resided at New Ephesus 
influenced Mr. Lawrence when he received 
a call to the church of St. Paul's, and that 
she knew it. 

But the boys and girls whothought Miss 
Mary, Miss Susan, Miss Annie, and all the 
other young ladies who taught them in 
Sabbath-school were perfect, could only 
wonder if the minister was not going to 
let them teach any more. If he did not, 
they would not go to Sabbath-school any 
more, ‘that’s all.” 

On the Wednesday following, the Wom- 
en’s Foreign Mission Society met. ‘There 
was a full attendance, and after the busi- 
ness of the Society had been concluded, 
the talk, of course, turned upon the Sun- 
day’s sermon. 

Mrs. Hurd, an elderly gray-haired ma- 
tron, whose boys and girls had all grown 
up and gone into homes of their own, was 
the president of the Society ; and she pres- 
ently called them to order again and asked, 
“What can we do?” 

Pretty little Mrs. Somers, young, 
sprightly, and newly married, declared, 
‘*He evidently needs a lesson; but how to 
give it to him is more than LI ean tell.” 

Miss Isabelle Warren said: ‘tl can 
you. Give him what he wants.” 
sult of her cogitations during the sermon 
was out now. ‘The women were at first 
puzzled, then amazed, Miss Warren paused 


tell 


and her eyes danced. ‘The speaker went 
on: “I mean, let every woman and girl 
stay away from church, Sabbath-school, 
missionary und temperance meetings, and 
let us conform as far as we know how to 
the customs of the women in Asia Minor 
when Paul wrote those epistles.” 

Other eyes than Mrs. Somers’ sparkled 
now as the women saw, in thought, the 
Rev. Timothy preaching to men only; but 
they almost held their breath at the 


tainly.” ‘*‘Why not?” ‘Oh, we can’t.” “I 
wish we could.” *‘‘How can we!” 

Mrs. Hurd spoke, and again silence fell. 
“It certainly would teach Mr. Lawrence 
some things very quickly. 
Miss Warren, have you considered the 
matter well? Shall we not lose more than 
we shall gain? Think of our missionary 
society here. We can not give it up.” 
Good Mrs. Clark here put in a word for 
the Sabbath-school. She had a number of 
boys and girls of her own, and was an 
earnest Sabbath-school worker. 

Mrs. ‘'ownley, who was one of the most 
efficient and energetic temperance workers 
in New Ephesus, said: ‘I do not see how 
we can give up the temperance work, there 
is so much that needs to be done, and there 
seems to be an opening for work just now.” 
Mrs. Somers, whose friendship with 
Miss Warren had grown from childhood 


Belle has matured her plans for carrying 
out this experiment. If she will enlighten 
us a little further, perhaps we may see our 
way clear to fall in with them.” 

Miss Warren said: **Mrs. President and 
ladies: We are Christian women. We can 
worship God in our own houses for one 
month. We can seclude ourselves from 
the outside world, deny ourselves to male 
visitors, and go veiled on the street, for 





He knew that, whether the call was for 


that length of time. I think that will give 


The re- | 


a moment, Mrs. Somers caught the idea, | 


thought. **Can we?” ‘Let's do it.” “Cer- 


But, my dear | 


with her own growth, said, ‘Perhaps | 








plenty of time for Mr. Lawrence to learn 
his lesson. This seclusion will give time 
for mothers to give their children that 
teaching they have been accustomed to re- 
ceive at the Sabbath-school. We, to-day, 
ean give orders to our treasurer for a 
month to come, and at the W. C. T. U. 
meeting to-morrow we can ask the ladies 
of the other churches to relieve us of our 
share of the work for a month, and by 
Saturday night we can have our houses 
set in order for a month of life in Asia 
Minor in the first century. This work 
| will fall heaviest on mothers, I know, and 
perhaps it is too much to ask of them; 
| but I would like to see the experiment 
| tried.” 

After a little further discussion, the con- 
| clusion was about reached that they would 
/ undertake it, when Mrs. Fielding spoke. 
| Mrs. Fielding was an elderly matron 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








whose greatest earthly joy was her hus- 
| band aud two sons, noble young men, and 
who in turn almost worshipped their 
mother. She feared no man, least of all 
her husband and sons; and trusting in the 
Lord could do His will, though ail men 
Yet she sometimes gave 
that haunts so many 
air of mock 


disapproved. 
to the fear 
with a whimsical 


| voice 
} women, 
| seriousness which deceived no one and put 
| to flight the fears of many, as she did on 
this occasion, by saying, “But what will 
the men say?” 
| A little ripple of laughter and smiles 
passed through the company, and they 
separated. 
| As they passed into the street, Mrs. 
| Somers linked her arm in that of Miss 
| Warren and said: ‘*Why, Belle, 1 thought 
the engagement would be announced soon, 
| and here you are shutting your doors on 
| Mr. Lawrence, and asking the rest of us to 
do the same, and what is more, have got 
| us to promise to do so.” 
| 
| 





**Yes!” assented Miss Warren. 
**But can you do your part?” 
Mrs. Somers. 
‘I think so,’ was the quiet reply. 
At the W. C.'T. U. next day, Mrs. 'Town- 
ley asked that the Union would relieve her 
| and all the ladies of St. Paul’s congregation 
of the various duties devolving upon them 
as officers of the Union and as members of 
committees. She said: “I feel that it is 
asking a great deal of you, but we have a 
little matter on hand to which we wish to 
devote ourselves for the next month. We 
do not want that any work we may have 
been engaged in shall suffer. If the ladies 
of the Union will assume our duties in the 
Union in addition to their own for a month, 
they will find us grateful, and willing to 
relieve them at some future time if de- 
sired.” 

‘There were several churches represented 
in the Union, and the ladies readily agreed 
to relieve the ladies of St. Paul’s of their 
duties. Many wondered what the work 
could be that was urgeat enough to induce 
Mrs. ‘l'ownley to make such a request, but 
as she did not volunteer any information, 
| they forbore to question her. 


persisted 





The work of preparation went on so qui- 
etly during the remainder of the week that 
when, On Sabbath morning, Mrs. Clark 
; said to her husband, **My dear, I think I 
will not go to church this morning; you 
| and the boys go; I will have a little Bible- 
| reading with the girls while you are 
| away,” he assented, but did not know that 

every mother of St. Paul’s congregation 

was saying similar words to her husband 
and boys. And when Mrs. Fielding said to 
| her husband: *I shall not attend church 


mon,” he only said: ‘What new idea are 
} you trying to develop now, my dear?” but 
| he did not dream that every woman in the 
church was trying to develop the same 
idea, and had no thought that the sermon 


| 
' s : . 
| this morning; bring me a report of the ser- 


| of the week before had anything to do 


with his wife’s new idea. 

The Rey. Timothy Lawrence had learned 
that his sermon had been displeasing to 
the women of his congregation, and he had 


| prepared a soothing balm for their wounds 


in the shape of a sermon on the influence 
of women for good, setting forth the influ- 
ence of a mother over her children, of sis- 
ters over brothers, wives over husbands, 
and maidens over lovers; of woman's in- 
fluence in the home, in the Sabbath school, 
in society, everywhere save in the pulpit 
and at the ballot-box. He dwelt on the 
clinging, tender wife upholding a weak 
| husband, and the white womanly hand 
outstretched to lift fallen manhood from 
the gutter. The sermon abounded in 
touching imagery of womanly devotion. 
But imagine the amazement of the Rey. 
Timothy on coming into the pulpit of St. 
Paul's with his precious manuscript in his 
breast-pocket, just as the bell had ceased 
| ringing. 
Not a woman in the church! He could 
, not believe his eyes. He glanced from 
| choir to gallery, to pews; from pews to 
gallery, to choir. Nota woman anywhere 
inthe church. What should he do? He 
could not preach extemporaneously, and 
that sermon was for women especially. 
He looked again. If there were only one 





woman there, he could preach toher. But 
there was none. ‘The men and boys were 
all in their places, but not a woman or 
girl. What could be the matter? 

Every man in the church had been ask- 
ing himself the same question. It had 
seemed a simple enough thing when his 
own wife and daughter stayed at home, but 
when every other man’s wife and daugh- 
ter stayed away it seemed anything but 
simple. 

But the Rey. ‘Timothy Lawrence realized 
that he could not stand gazing about the 
church, and he mechanically gave out the 
hymn. ‘The men of this church, as has been 
stated, were true men and loyal Christians. 
Bass and tenor voices took up the words, 
and such a volume of melody and praise 
filled the church as gladdened the minis- 
ter’s heart. Prayer and song followed, 
and then the minister opened his manu- 
script and began. As the words fell from 
his lips, he lost himself in his theme; for, 
in truth, it was a wonderful theme, and he 
treated it well. 

But think of the effect of such a dis- 
course on such an audience! Go back a 
few years and recall how the agents of the 
United States Sanitary Commission ap- 
pealed to congregations of women for sup- 
plies for wounded soldiers, and told how 
our brave “boys in blue” were laying 
down their lives for us on the battle-tield. 

Boys sobbed aloud, strong men unused 
to weep openly wiped away their tears, 
and many strangers whom chance or Proy- 
idence had led thither, wept as they hid 
not done since they were boys at their 
mother’s knee. It wasan appeal for wom- 
en from a man to men, and the effect was 
marvellous, 

The last hymn was sung, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and the congregation 
dispersed. ‘The minister was stopped by 
sobbing men whose memories of wife or 
mother had been so wrought upon by the 
sermon as to lead them to seek her God 
and her Saviour, and ia ministering to them 
he forgot to ask an explanation of the ab- 
sence of the ladies of his flock. 

‘he men conversed in groups as they 
wended their way home. ‘They recognized 
the fact that the absence of the women was 
a preconcerted plan, and though they 
guessed at the motive, and at the motive 
of the morning sermon, the whole effect 
had been so marvellous that they did not 
sare to discuss it, but wondered how long 
the women would keep it up. 

On his return from church Mr. Fielding 
said, ‘*‘Wife, you ought to have been at 
church this morning. We had a wonder- 
ful sermon.” 

“Ah! what was it 

“About woman’s influence, and there 
was not a woman or girl in the house. But 
what a sermon for such an audience! Mr. 
Lawrence looked perfectly bewildered 
when he came into the pulpit, and no won- 
der, with that sermon in his pocket. He 
never could have imagined such an effect, 
though, nor any one else either, for that 
matter. There was not a dry eye in the 


9” 


house. But, my dear, was that your new 
idea?” 
“Yes.” 


Sabbath-school came, but the men had 
realized the situation and came to the res- 
cue again. They were able to teach a 
Sabbath-school class, and teach they did so 
well that the boys were almost reconciled 
to the absence of Misses Mary, Susan, and 
Annie aforesaid, but not quite. 

The minister was still bewildered. He 
sought Mr. Somers und said: ‘**Mrs. Som- 
ers is not ill, is she? I missed her from 
church this morning, and she is not at Sab- 
bath-school this afternoon.” 

There was a peculiar look in Mr. Som- 
ers’s face as he replied: *“‘Oh! my wife is 
perfectly well, but she asked me at home, 
as you advised last Sabbath.” 

**Did all the women do so?” 

**T am only authorized to speak for one. 

“May I come round to your house this 
evening and talk with Mrs. Somers about 
it?” 

“I beg your pardon, but Mrs. Somers 
wished me to say that since the teaching 
she received last Sabbath, she cannot with 
propriety receive visits from gentlemen.” 

“Is she so angry as that?” 

**My dear sir, she is not angry at all, nor 
offended; she simply acted on your teach- 
ing.” 

The minister was more perplexed than 
ever. He called at Mr. Warren’s just before 
tea-time, as he had frequently done. He 
was warmly welcomed by Mr. Warren, 
who presently said: ‘‘It’s a curious freak 
of these women of ours to ape their Asiat- 
ic sisters of eighteen hundred years ago. 
My daughter has not been out of the house 
all day, and she said to me this afternoon: 
‘Father, it is incompatible with modesty 
and propriety for me to receive gentlemen 
visitors, so if any call, you will have to ex- 
cuse me and entertain them yourself.’ 
Now, silly as I think it is, I cannot in this 
enlightened age counsel her to do other- 
wise; I can only wait till the whim wears 
out. But it is rather hard on you, my 
friend.” 


” 
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This was the heaviest blow of all. Mr, 
Lawrence was stunned. He could Only 
ask, **How long do you think it will take 
to wear out?” 

“Tecan not guess; I can only hope it wil 
not last long.” 

When tea was announced, Mr. Lawrence 
ate his bread and jam and drank his tea ab. 
sently, and soon ufter left for the evening 
Fortunately, he had not aq. 
dressed his sermon this evening to the 
women, and he got along better than jy 
the morning, though again there were only 
men present. 

The Rey. Timothy Lawrence returned 
to his hotel that night a much-perplexeq 
man. The ordinary observer would haye 
said a much-vexed man; but he felt, that 
he was righteously indignant. He was not 
willing to admit that he had been wrong; 
he had preached Scripture and quoted 
Scripture, and he was right. The women 
were silly. ‘They were worse. ‘They were 
insulting him to earry a thing of that king 
to such absurd lengths. They ought to 
remember that the world and society had 
progressed since eighteen centuries ago, 
They ought to know better than to neglect 
the duties of attendance at church and 
Sabbath-school and those that the church 
and society demand of them. 

Matters did not mend during the week, 
The minister called on many of the church 
members, and everywhere he was received 
with warm welcome from fathers and hus- 
bands, but everywhere he met the chilling 
words, **The ladies do not regard it as con- 
sistent with modesty and propriety to re- 
ceive gentlemen visitors ” 

The Sabbath came. The minister hoped 
the ladies would consider a week long 
enough for the masquerade to last, and 
would be at church, and he had skilfully 
inserted a few conciliatory paragraphs into 
his sermon. But they were not there, 
The sermon did not arouse the enthusiasm 
of the previous week. ‘The gentlemen 
greeted their pastor cordially, but nothing 
was said of the absence of the ladies. 

The Sabbath-school was a repetition of 
the week before, save that a few of the 
smaller boys had begged to stay with 
mother, a Sabbath afternoon with mother 
being an unusual treat, as mother usually 
had some mission school or Gospel tem- 
perance work for that time. 

Another week passed. ‘The Rev. ‘Timo 
thy Lawrence was so worried and perplexed 
that his sermon was not quite so good as 
usual. The novelty of male meetings for 
worship was wearing off. The meeting 
was smaller as fathers and sons began to 
prefer to stay with wives and mothers. 
The Sabbath-school kept up a little better, 
but the next Sabbath showed a large re- 
duction in its numbers. 

The morning and evening services were 
still more sparsely attended, and the Rey. 
Timothy went home to a week of humility 
and prayer such as he had never known. 
He did no pastoral visiting that week. He 
sought only the Lord. He carefully con- 
sidered whether the Pauline theory of the 
subjection of women would lead to such 
seclusion as the women of his congrega- 
tion had resorted to. How strongly they 
must feel to have done so! He wished he 
could converse with them on the subject, 
but they would not give him the opportu- 
nity. He must fight the battle without 
their aid. 

Ile knew they were Christians. He 
knew that they had not neglected their 
families. He knew their work for temper- 
ance and missions and the poor was not 
neglected. ‘Though he could not find them 
doing their accustomed work in those 
channels, yet it was being done. 

It had been a hard month for the little 
girls. The older children readily learned 
the significance of the experiment, and to 
them, both boys and girls, it was an ob- 
ject-lesson which would last «a lifetime. 
But the little girls were only reconciled 
to their exclusion from the Sabbath-school 
by the greater devotion of mother to them. 
They were told that Mr. Lawrence thought 
women ought not to teach and preach and 
go about holding meetings. But the little 
ones asked, “Will you always stay at 
home, mamma? Will you never go to 
chureh or Sabbath-school any more?” 

“Oh, yes, dear; we are only going to 
stay away a few weeks and let Mr. Law- 
rence see how it would be if we did not go 
and help any.” And the children waited, 
and had their little friends to play with 
thera in the house with mother to help. 

But such a great departure could not be 
hid within the walls of St. Paul’s Church. 
It came to be known throughout all New 
Ephesus, and other pastors wondered if 
the women of their congregations felt so 
on that question, and they investigated the 
subject more than they had ever done be- 
fore. Men talked about it on the street, in 
the shops, in the offices, and every where. 

Strangers stopping over Sabbath heard 
of it, and went to hear a man preach to a 
male congregation, and they told wherever 
they went of the great event in New Ephe- 
sus. Sothat if the agitation of the woman 
suffrage question had been their object, the 
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women of St. Paul's would have been per- 
jectly satisfied. 

The fourth week drew toaclose. ‘The 
jadies of St. Paul's prepared to emerge 
from their seclusion, which they had en- 
4 more than they had anticipated. It 
was pleasant after the busy lives they had 
been living for others, to have this brief 
quiet in their own homes, with the feeling 
and assurance that they were not neglect- 
ing any duties, and that they were doing 
the right thing in so resting. 

The Sabbath dawned bright and fair, and 
as their withdrawal from the publie had 
been unheralded, so now was their re-en- 


joye 


trance unannounced. But each husband, as 
he saw wife and daughters appear arrayed 
for chureh, though he said nothing, was 
confident that every other woman and girl 
would be in her accustomed place. 

The week of heart-searching before God 
had worn on the Rey. ‘Timothy Lawrence, 
and his face was pale and thin, but there 
was a look ef peave on his countenance 
unknown before as he entered the pulpit. 
As he looked over the congregation and 
saw again the faces which had been absent 
these weary weeks, his surprise was great, 
but mastering it, he bowed his head a mo- 
ment in silent thanksgiving, then gave out 
the opening hymn. As the familiar voices 
again were heard in a song of praise, a 
thrill of joy swept over the whole congre- 
gation. 

When the song had ended, the minister 
bowed his head and began: 

“Great and marvellous are ‘Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty. In wisdom hast 
Thou made them all. Just and true are all 
Thy ways, Thou King of Saints, As the 
heavens are high above the earth, so are 
Thy ways above our ways. We acknowl- 
edge that we do not comprehend Thee, and 
that we dare not circumscribe with mete 
and bound the least of Thy creation.” 

The service proceeded to its close. ‘The 
Sabbath-school took on its wonted appear- 
ance. ‘The minister resumed his Sabbath- 
evening visits to Mr. Warren's. 

When the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society met that week, the ladies asked 
each other, “What have we gained?” 
Even Miss Warren, to whom they looked 
for a reply, could only say, “I do not 
know.”’ As they looked at the month just 
past, their action did look quixotic, and 
yet they did not regret it. 

The W. C. 'T. U. welcomed them back 
with joy. But though they had ere this 
learned the motives for the singular re- 
quest of x month ago, they now learned 
nothing of the success or failure of the ex- 
periment. 

But it began to be noticed that the Rev. 
Timothy Lawrence went about more. He 
attended the meetings of the Y. M. C. A., 
the C. IT. U.. and the W. C. T. U. He 
went among the poor and outcast, visited 
police-stations and jails. He came to be a 
real brother to the W. C. T. U., and was 
especially helpful to the committees on 
jailand prison work and on Gospel tem- 
perance work. 

When a year had gone and the next an- 
nual convention of the State Suffrage As- 
sociation met, the Rev. Timothy Lawrence 
sat on the platform and spoke in favor of 
the object of the organization, pleaded not 
for a wider sphere of usefulness for wom- 
en, but for just legal enactments whereby 
women could protect themselves in what- 
ever field of labor they chose to occupy. 
He urged upon men the necessity of work- 
ing to bring their own sex to a higher 
plane of morality, and not to leave this 
great work any longer to those whom they 
stigmatized as the weaker vessels. 

A week or two later, the Rey. Timothy 
Lawrence and Miss Isabelle Warren were 
married, and departed on the wedding 
journey. And then the people of New 
Ephesus knew that the experiment of the 
ladies of St. Paul’s church had been a sue- 
cess, 

- “eo “ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Because half a hundred wild Apaches 
have got loose on a murdering raid, letting 
out all the fury of the savage, we shall 
Probably hear a good deal of howling 
against the philanthropists whose policy is 
Succeeding with 200,000 out of the 300,000 
Indians in the country.— Springfield Repub- 
lican, 

One stormy night, just before the Cri- 
mean war, the clergyman of a Cornish vil- 
lage was told by his parishioners that a 
large ship with a foreign flag was in dan- 
ger of being driven on their rugged coast. 
The clergyman caused the beacon to be lit 
0 the cliff, and in the morning the ship 
Was gone. When the Crimean War was 
over, a special message of thanks came 
through the Foreign Office from the Rus- 
sian Government to the person who had lit 
the beacon, and so saved a Russian man- 
of-war and her crew from destruction. 

Alady who is in charge of one of the ex- 
hibits at the New Orleans Exposition has 
had a very interesting history. She en- 
listed during the late war, in the 4th Ohio 
Cavalry, under Col. Kennett, in company 
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with her husband, to whom, at the time of 
enlistment, she had been married one week, 
She served with him about six months; 
then he was taken prisoner while perform- 
ing picket duty, about forty miles from 
Washington. He was taken to Macon. 
The wife then revealed her sex, and was 
transferred to hospital duty, where she 
served nearly two vears at Louisville and 
Columbus. She was in many skirmishes, 
but still young and attractive, there is 
nothing in her appearance to indicate these 
unusual experiences, and she insists that it 
was much easier for her to do military 
service along with her husband than it 
would have been to have remained at 
home and have borne, as did so many, the 
suspense of anxious waiting.— Woman's 
Tribune. 


Of the many arguments brought for- 
ward in favor of the admission of French 
women to the franchise, one of the strang- 
est is that which rests their claims on the 
traditions of the country. Plutarch, it is 
gravely pointed out, mentions that at one 
period in its history Gaul was governed by 
a senate of women; and Sainte-Foix, in his 
work on Parisian antiquities, maintains 
that so long as this system of government 
lasted the Gauls had always the best of it 
in their encounters with the Romans. 
Brennus himself was but the lieutenant of 
these ladies. When the Druids wrested 
the supreme power from the hands of the 
women, the glory of Gaul began to de- 
cline, and the Romans soon reduced the 
country to subjection.—Chicago Times. 


Many of the churches send women as 
their delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. These 
delegates are not only empowered to vote, 
but also to take part in the discussions. 
At the meeting on Tuesday, there was no 
for debate. In the election of 
officers, which was marked by great unan- 
imity, the votes of women fell as silently 
into the ballot-box as those of men. Wom- 
en have long been annual and life mem- 
bers of the Assoviation, but have taken 
no part in its discussions. Now that the 
churches have officially chosen them as 
representatives, they have a responsibili- 
ty as delegates greater than that which be- 
longed to the individual member. We 
trust that in future meetings they will feel 
as free to represent the churches which 
send them as do their brethren.— Christian 
Register. 


oveasion 


The New Haven Register says to young 
women: ‘Be healthy and handsome ;” 
aud adds: ‘Young woman, it is difficult 
to think of a picture more grateful to the 
eye than yourself, as you pass upon the 
street in becoming costume; you are 
handsome, we'll agree, but are you taking 
that care of your health which will make 
you at forty, when you are the mother of 
a family of children, a robust, handsome 
woman, looking even better than you do 
now? Youare? We don’t believe it, and 
you don’t either. No young woman can 
rise in the middle of the forenoon, read 
trashy novels, take no exercise except an 
occasional promenade, eat sweetineats, do 
no work, and keep late hours, and at the 
same time lay a foundation for good 
health at forty. It is all very well to be 
handsome at twenty, but to be handsome 
and healthy both, at forty, is more great- 
ly to be desired.” 


Those who are so solicitous as to the 
bad effect of education upon women’s 
health should turn their attention not to 
the colleges, where healthy surroundings 
and congenial work are the rule, and the 
majority of whose students are mature 
enough to endure much study without in- 
jury, but to the common and _ private 
schools where younger girls, less able to 
stand hard study, are packed close as her- 
rings in ill-ventilated rooms and driven at 
a break-neck pace. It is not the higher 
education, but the lower education, of 
women, that needs to be scanned for its 
bad results upon health. ‘Twenty per cent. 
of the alumnz were in bad health upon en- 
tering college, while only eight per cent. 
of the shop-girls were in bad health upon 
beginning work. Blame the lower schools, 
in part at least, for that. But that, start- 
ing with such a disadvantage as compared 
with their toiling sisters, the college- 
bred women should have made such an ex- 
cellent showing after graduation is one of 
the most convincing proofs of the benefi- 
cent effects of culture ever published.— 
Brooklyn Times. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering,I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRETTY BIRD. 








BY B. G. MACAULEY. 





Pretty bird, out in the rain, 
When will your feathers get dry? 
Over and over again 
We wonder, Adie and I. 
Pretty bird, fly down the lane! 
Surely you're almost wet through; 
Fly in out of the rain, 
See the door open for you! 
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SNOWBALL AND THE LOBSTER. 


‘Tom had just brought in something in a 
covered basket. He put it down on the 
kitchen floor for amoment. ‘Then he went 
into the pantry to see the cook and taste 
the fresh, crisp doughnuts. 

The two kittens had been enjoying a nap 
in the sunshine on the wide window-sill. 
When ‘l'om came into the kitchen, the 
noise he made woke them. 

Snowball lazily stretched himself and 
gave a great yawn. ‘Then he mewed to 
Kitty that he would like his dinner. He 
began to hunt for some mice. Kitty purred 
that she would go with him anywhere. 

Snowball was a large white kitten, and 
wore a blue ribbon around his neck. Kit- 
ty was younger and smaller than Snow- 
ball, and always allowed him to take the 
lead in their adventures, 

Kitty’s coat was gray, and her four legs 
were pure white. Mary said she wore 
white stockings and white gloves. 

Snowball and his little sister were walk- 
ing across the kitchen floor to the door. 
Snowball saw ‘l'om’s basket, and went up 
to see what was init. With his nose, he 
pushed up the lid of the basket. He found 
something alive under it. He turned 
around to call Kitty tocome. In doing so, 
his tail fell across the now open basket. 

‘There was a cross old lobster inside the 
basket. He did not like to have Snow- 
ball’s tail in his face; the hairs on it tickled 
his So he just caught hold of the 
tail with his pincers. He gave it a strong 
nip, and would not let it go. 

Poor Snowball mewed piteously, and 
ran round and round the kitchen, the lob- 
ster and the basket spinning around be- 
hind him. 

Seeing the trouble Snowball was in, 
Kitty gave one frantic “mew,” and ran 
out the door. She perched in safety upon 
the fence. 

The luckless Snowball pulled so hard 
that he drew the lobster out of the basket. 
He ran out into the yard and round the 
house, where he was seen by the dog. 
Watch ran after the flying iobster. 

Tom heard Watch barking loudly, and 
went out to what all the fuss 
about. He rescued Snowball from the lob- 
ster. and the lobster from Snowball and 
Watch, and carried the shell-fish back into 
the house. 

As soon as Snowball was free, he ran un- 
der the house. He could not be coaxed out 
all the rest of that day. He lay there sadly 
looking at his poor tail, and licking it from 
time to time. Since then, he has not seem- 
ed at all curious about baskets and their 
contents.— Our Little Ones. 
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A PUZZLED MONKEY. 


nose, 


see 


was 


The St. Louis Republican gives an ac- 
count of a lively monkey’s perplexity over 
his own image. A number of the little 
creatures were at the fair grounds, where 
they amused every one by their antics and 
mischief. One of them was particularly 
lively, and soon became a great favorite 
with the bystanders. A gentleman in the 





crowd, happening to have a small mirror | 


with him, passed it to the monkey. The ani- 
mal’s behavior on seeing his face reflected 
in the glass was very amusing. He, of 
course, failed to recognize the reflection of 
himself, and took it for another monkey ; 
and his anxiety to get hold of that mon- 
key was what made the fun. He would 
look behind the glass, and feel for it in 
such acomical way while he was looking 
in the glass,that one could not help laugh- 
ing. While the glass was close to his eye 
he gradually bent over, casually; and, 
noticing that the evanescent monkey was 
on his back, apparently, he dropped the 
glass and made a sudden grab for him. 
When he didn’t get him, he looked sur- 
prised, and commenced looking under the 
straw to see what had become of him. He 
was then seized with a very luminous idea: 
he picked up the glass and ran to the top- 
most branch of the dead tree that is erect- 
ed in the cage, and, climbing to the ex- 
treme end, again looked into the glass. It 
seemed he reasoned that in such a position 
the monkey could not get away. He felt 
for it, grabbed at it, and tried all sorts of 
strategy to capture it, notwithstanding re- 
peated failures. 





CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long sanding 
have beencured. Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P, O, aduress. Dik. T. A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HotLanper & Co.'s, 
work. Reasonable prices. 
sex a specialty. 


First-clase 
Children’s work of either 
Graduating and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 


“JUST THE THING 


FOR HOT DAYS.” “They are so much of a com- 
fort.” “They do everything a coal or wood stove can 
do.” Bo says everybody who has examined the BEST 
and ever ready ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL and GAS STOVES 


As to the price, we can suit even YOU, as we sell 
them from 25c. to $25 


We are the largest manufacturers in this line in the 
United States. 


Don’t fail to see them in operation at our salesrooms. 


The Adams & Westlake M's Co., 


78 & SO WASHINGTON ST. 





Musical Literature 


Ditson & Co.’s valuable Books of Musical Lit- 
erature, by the hest talent, and written with the 
greatest care, extremely interesting and impor- 
tant to musical people, increase in favor from 
year to year, and should be in every Public Li- 
brary, and in tbe Libraries of all institutions 
where music is taught. 

of Beethoven ($1 5(), of 


BIOGRAPHIES Chopin ($125), of Handel 


($2), of Mendelssohn ($1 25), of Rossini (1 50), of 
Von Weber (2 vols.,cach $1 25) ,of Schumann (1 25), 
aud of Gottschalk ($1 25). 

of Mozart (2. vols., each 


THE LETTERS (520000 stenatintshun® "2 


vols., cach $1 50), and of Becthoven ($1 50), 
Romantic Biography of Mozart ($1 50), BEETHOVEN, 
a Biographical Romance, $1 50), PoLKo’s Musical 
Sketches ($125), Reminiscences of MENDELSSOHN 
($1 50). 
Urbino’s Biographical Sketches ($1 50). 
Elson’s Curiosities of Music ($$). 
Ehlerts’ Letters \$1 25). 
The Soprano, a Novel ($1). 
Kheingold Trilogy (50c.). 
Modern Singing Methods, by Botume (35e.). 
RITTER’S STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
$250). A complete compact and very useful book. 
MOORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC (85). 
THE VIOLIN AND ITS MUSIC ($5). 
GARDNER’S MUSIC OF NATURE (5). 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RED CLOVER © 


Blossoms and D, Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extraets pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 


a Mrs, E. P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON, 
Circulars and advice free, 
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“ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRA * 


Warranted for Five Years. 


All metal, thus affording no barbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weighs buf thirty pounds, Is 
strong, very elastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on receipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices: 
For Bedsteads: 

2 ft. Gin. to 3 ft., $7 3 ft. Tin. to 4 ft. 2in., $9 
S3*1% #3 * Gin, 8 4ft.5in.to4ft.8 10 


*"NOLLVLUOdUSNVEL MOA GASO'1D 
“aso dod NF 





As one-third of our time is 8 sent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period. An easy bed insuring sound sleep and per- 
fect rest better fits us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
- 32 Courtlandt St., New York. 





OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
Alogue and Instruction Book yet pub- 
~ * lished. It teachesall the AB NEE. 
DLEWORK STITCHES, gives 
instructions for CRAZY PATCHWORK 
KENSINGTON and LUSTRE 
PAINTING, &c., and directions for 
STAMPING Plush, Felt, &c., 80 t will not rub, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c, Shows 
the designs of 17433 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOGRAMS, Acriuasners, FLlow- 
ERS, Ovutiines, &c., tor NeepLework or 
Paureema, gives amend pies eteam, By SoD aT 
ag We will send this book and oo - 
TERNS with powder and pad tor 3Oc. 

Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Brest Stamping Ovtrit 
EVER OFFERED, With materials and BS Goop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, etc,, for M1. Instruction Book 
FREE, T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEABES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by berself or her asa- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUM)D 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 
JAMES E. KHOADS, Pres’t, 1316 Filbert 8t., 
Phila, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full partien- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 











WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinies in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Gpene its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
ednesday, Oct, 8, and closes second Wednesday of 

May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 

respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 

England for women as well as men, 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registin., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston, 





- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was une of the 
firstin this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure «till more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the a = anges 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
mM. announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and co atinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 


— colleges. 
of. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne *, “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 








1884, Apply early to ensure admission. or cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EKDWARD H. 
a +» President, Swarthmere, Delaware 
3o., Pa. 





“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
oy’, some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
—— benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains,.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
hunthug ; stopped 
2 my hair from fall. 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FisHer, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs, B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
eps J bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

sut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 

I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 

head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 

so8 of natural color.””—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs, H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leadin Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, = 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 


CACTUS BALM. 
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WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION RECEPTION. 





The Woman's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston gave a reception 
last Monday evening to a delegation of 
ladies from a similar organization in Buf- 
falo, to which the Boston Union stands in 
the relation of a parent. The parlors 
looked very pretty. with beautiful flowers 
added to the usual cosy appointments, 
and with the golden light from the ‘low 
westering sun” streaming in over all. By 
half-past five the rooms were filled with 
ladies, among whom were Mrs. Abby M. 
Diaz, President of the Union, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Dr. Mary J. Safford, Miss Melissa 
Chamberlin, Miss Barker, author of ‘*The 
Land of the Midnight Sun,” Mrs. Thomas 
Mack, Rev. Katherine L. Stevenson, Mrs. 
Mary G. Ware, Mrs. O'Leary. M. D., Dr. 
Sara Brown, Anne Whitney, the sculptor, 
and the guests of the evening, Mrs. ‘Town- 
send, Mrs. Austin, Miss Austin, and Mrs. 
Grannis, of New York, editor of the 
Church Union ; also representatives of East 
Boston and Providence Unions. For an 
hour the rooms were filled with the hum of 
lively conversation. ‘High tea” was then 
served,—bread and butter, tea, cake, and 
ice-cream appearing from some mysterious 
source in seemingly inexhaustible quanti- 
ties, the motive power being young ladies 
in pretty aprons and caps. 

Mrs. Diaz requested the ladies to come 
“to as much order as was possible under 
the circumstances.” ‘Then for two hours 
the members and guests were interested 
and amused by short addresses. Mrs. Diaz 
presided in an inimitable manner. ‘The 
bright sayings which she flashed out in in- 
troducing the speakers would fill a col- 
umn. Music was given by Misses Hilliard, 
Crain, Horton, and Loveland. 

Mrs. ‘Townsend, president of the Buffalo 
Union, proved to be a graceful speaker, 
although she said that ‘Buffalo women 
knew how to work, but not how to talk.” 

The Buttalo Union had begun four or 
five years ago. ‘lhe conservative city had 
a few brave women who were rash enough 
to wish to have the Woman's Congress 
meet there. We saw the name of Mrs. 
Diaz. We knew her as the creator of those 
charming characters with which our chil- 
dren were familiar, and we invited her to 
come. She replied that she could not, be- 
cause she was working, heart and soul, for 
a Woman's Union in Boston. The next 
year, a lady from our city, on her way to 
the Woman's Congress in Portland, stopped 
and saw this Union. She thought consery- 
ative Buffalo might get educated up to 
having such an institution in about twenty- 
five years. But when Mrs. Diaz came to 
us that winter to give us her “household” 
talks, under the inspiration of her talk we 
formed a similar organization. We have 
now a hundred workers, and six hundred 
other members who avail themselves of 
the privileges we offer. We consider the 
Boston Union our fairy godmother, and 
we expect her to wave her wand over us, 
and fill us with inspiration for the future. 

Miss Lucey Davis, of the Providence Un- 
ion, and Mrs. Spaulding, of the East Bos- 
ton Union, and Mrs. Livermore followed. 
The latter spoke upon the Boston Union's 
need of a building of its own, where it will 
have space to do its good work. 

Miss Reeves, of the Mary Somerville 
Club, of London, England, was called up- 
on, but declined to speak; so Mrs. Diaz 
laughingly but adroitly questioned her till 
she obtained the desired facts concerning 
her organization. Dr. Mary Safford spoke 
of the fallow fields for ‘Union’ work 
which she saw in her redent trip in the 
South. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker 
said that “this age must have either dyna- 
mite or woman.” Mrs. Grannis, editor of 
the Church Union, gave some interesting 
pages from her experience. Mrs. Wells 
paid a tribute to Buffalo hospitality. Dr. 
O'Leary told of the work of the Physio- 
logical Institute, of which she is president. 
Rev. Katherine L. Stevenson spoke for the 
ministry. Mrs. ‘Townsend returned thanks 
for the courtesies which had been extend- 
ed to the delegates, and at a late hour the 
company broke up. E. M. H. 
coe —_——~ 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The object of the organization of the 
Woman’s National Press Association is to 
provide a medium of communication be- 
tween the journalists of the country, and 
to secure all the benefits that will result 
from organized effort. Such information 
as is continually needed by writers will al- 
ways be rendered available, and new aven- 
ues will be opened to individuals for jour- 
nalistic work. Innumerable benetits will 
arise from mutual help and encourage- 
ment. . 

One aim of the Association is to for- 
ward the interests of the working women 
of the country in every possible way. The 
combined action of women newspaper wri- 
ters must be very effective for this object. 
A cordial invitation is tendered to all wom- 
en journalists, in this country and abroad, 
to identify themselves with this organiza- 
tion. 

The Association was provided with 
rooms at the Exposition, through the 
courtesy of Director General S. H. Buck. 
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It has done good work in collecting infor- 
mation of women’s work at New Orleans, 
and will make special efforts to gather 


facts about women-workers everywhere. | 


It will help such, where possible, 


bringing their work before the public, be- 


by | 
| did 


lieving that women in journalism havea | 


special duty toward women who are strug- 
gling to obtain a livelihood. Public ree- 
ognition and help should be extended 
through a concert of action which shall 
enable women to rise into positions that 
they deserve for faithful performance of 
duty. 

The following telegrams were received 
in answer to complimentary membership | 


offered : 
WasninotTon, D.C. 
Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, President National Press 
Association, Office Picayune, New Orleans : 
Heartfelt thanks for the honor conterred. Ac- 
cept with pride. Best blessings attend you. 
Ciara Banton. 


New York. 
Mrs. Marian McBride, Picayune Office, New Or- 
- received. Thanks for the honor con- 
ferred on me. Frank Lesuiz. 
Names may be f orwarded, with creden- 
tials, to Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, Picayune, 
New Orleans, La., or to Mrs. Marian Me- 
Bride, Post, Boston, Mass. 
E. J. NICHOLSON, President. 
MARIAN McBripk, Secretary. 
- ooo —— 


COULD NOT GET WORK. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the 


New York Herald, under the heading, 
‘Betrayed by her Baby,” gives a graphic 


account of a young clerk who created sus- 
picion by leaving his desk twice a day, and 
be a married woman 
dressed in male attire. Iler pitiful confes- 
sion to her astonished employer shows 
the cruel injustice to which women are 
subjected in the matter of employment and 
wages,—an injustice which nothing but the 
ballot will remedy. The facts are as fol- 
lows :— 

‘I'wenty book-keepers are employed by 
Langtield, Turner & Andrews, manufac- 
turers of leather goods. Among the nym- 
ber until yesterday afternoon, was a young 
entry clerk known as Charles Hunter. He 
was engaged about six months ago, and 
did the work assigned him in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. He was effeminate 
in appearance, and though fully twenty- 
three years of age, had not a suspicion of a 
moustache or ‘beard on his face. His 
clothes did not fit him, and had evidently 
been purchased at a ready-made clothier’s. 
The other book-keepers guyed their com- 
panion, and many of them acquired a play- 
ful habit of rubbing him on the chin whea 
they asked where his beard was. All these 


was discovered to 


jokes the young person received in good 


part. 

He attended to the duties in the count- 
ing-room with fidelity until about a month 
ago, when he began to absent himself for 
about an hour every forenoon and an hour 
every afternoon. ‘This went on for some 
time without occasioning comment, but the 
chief book-keeper finally found it his duty 
to report the new clerk. It was also ob- 
served that Hunter became preoccupied 
and less careful about the work. Mr. 
‘Turner and his partner, Mr. Andrews, 
had a conference about the young clerk. 
‘They decided to give him a further trial, 
and directed the head book-keeper to cau- 
tion him; but Hunter continued to take his 
departure as usual. A clerk in the front 
oflice, who doubtless spoke from experi- 
ence, advanced the theory that Hunter 
bought lottery tickets. 

This afternoon. Mr. Andrews, who 
prides himself on his ability as a student 
of character, decided to stop what he be- 
lieved to be Hunter’s only vice. So, when 
the young man re-entered after the usual 
absence, Mr. Andrews called him into the 
inner office, and, after closing the door, be- 
gan slowly and solemnly : **We have found 
you out, and the best thing for you to do 
is to make a clean breast of everything.” 

**Indeed”—— Consternation was de- 
picted in the clerk’s face. 

“Yes, I know this is a delicate thing for 


both of us,” continued Mr. Andrews. **But 
we have stood it as longas we can. Now, 
will you tell me one thing more?” [The 


employer knew that he was on the right 
track to a tale of embezzlement or worse. } 

‘“*Certainly,” was the answer, with a sob. 

*Why do you go away twice a day?” 

“To nurse my baby. I had him boarded 
out, but had to bring him home because he 
didn’t thrive on the bottle.” 

The look on the merchant's face cannot 
be described. Here was a young man in 
trousers talking about nursing a baby. An- 
drews had intended to surprise Hunter, 
but Hunter had paralyzed him. 

“What! are you a woman?” 

“You just said you knew all about it, 
didn’t you? 

Yes; oh yes; so I did,” stuttered the 
confounded Andrews. Then the young 
woman burst into tears, realizing that she 
had been deceived into a confession. 

To the Herald correspondent she said: 


“My name is Mrs. Elizabeth Hunter, and | 


my husband has been a clerk in the dry- 
goods house of Riegel, Scott & Co. Six 
months ago his health became very bad. 
and we saw distress threatening us. I had 
a young baby, and that complie ated the 
situation very much. We did not know 
what to do. We came from Michigan. My 
father owned a store in the village where 
we lived. I was taught to keep books. I 
suggested that I get a place as book-keeper. 
I got a neighbor to take the baby at a dol- 


lar a week, and sought a position. My 
sex prevented me from succeeding. I be- 


came desperate. Our money was nearly 
exhausted, and my husoand, poor fellow, 
was unable to work. We must have 
means to live. I measured myself as well 
as I could. Then I went to Wanamaker's 


and bought a cheap ready-made suit. I 


went to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, registered, and waited. Mr. Tur- 


ner’s son attends there. 
hearted young fellow. 
with me and secured me the situation. 
my work faithfully until forced to 
bring my child home — He did not do well. 
Cow’s milk did not agree with him, My 
daily absence to feed little James — ge 
attention, and [ have lost my situation. I 
earned only four dollars a week, but was 
to have had my wages raised the first of next 


month. I shall now have to leave! town, 
| because I am told [ have broken a State 
law in assuming men’s clothes. I have 


| 


| 





| residence be not named. 


kept the wolf from the door, however, and 
saved my self-respect. I'd like to find a 
| place in New York where an honest woman 

can earn an honest living. Do 1 intend to re- 
sume male attire? Yes, if no other means is 
open. I mean to liveand not to fail. Itsa 
censorious world, but I'm ready to adopt 
any means to success that does not lead to 
moral disgrace. 

The lady requested that her place of 

She was in great 
despondency 

Charles B. Turner said: “This young 
woman's story is true. We had no fault 
to find with her, but she realizes that she 

cannot return here. It's too bad, for both 
hachend and wife appear to be deserving. 
Don’t ask Andrews of our house anything 
about his skill in getting down to facts. 

Alfred B. Riegel stated that Mr. Hun- 
ter, the husband, had been in the employ 
of his house, but quit about Decoration 
Day. He gave him a good character. 

We commend the above facts to the cor- 
respondent of the Daily Transcript who re- 
cently asserted that women were as well 
paid as men for the same amount and 
quality of work. H. B. B. 

- eee - 


A NEW ALLY. 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette ot 
June 13 has the following strong editorial, 
headed **Woman Suffrage :""-— 


‘Despite the ridicule and the animosity 
with which every attempt to achieve suf- 
frage for woman is met, there can be but 
little doubt that its accomplishment is only 
a matter of time. No very strong point 
has been made as yet by any opponent of 
the right of woman to vote; and it would 
be absurd to argue that intelligent women 
with a stake in the community are not bet- 


| ter entitled to cast a vote for the laws and 


the rulers to which they are to be subjected 
than are the vast numbers of ignorant and 
irresponsible men who are legally entitled 
to go or to be led to the polls for that pur- 
pose. We have outlived the day when the 
old cry of the weakness and the inferiority 
of women can be uttered without meeting 
with just opposition. Of course, there is 
a tendency on the part of women advocates 
of the reform to goto the extreme in ar- 
guing their cause, just as there is an insen- 
sate and illogical perversity on the part of 
extreme male opponents of the principle 
to set their faces against it; but until it can 


| be proved that all voters of the dominant 


sex are necessarily superior in point of in- 
telligence, in point of conscience, and in 
point of nonesty of motive. to all possible 
women voters—until it can be conclusively 
demonstrated that the uneducated masses 
of our male voters, without principle and 
without property, are better fitted to exer- 
cise the privileges of the franchise than 
are well-educated, well-principled, and 
wealthy women who have a right to be 
heard upon questions in which their wel- 
fare is concerned, it seems mere folly to 
place obstacles in the way of woman suf- 
frage upon the conventional grounds that 
have hitherto prevailed. It is no longer 
possible to view woman from the Oriental 
standpoint that has swayed modern civil- 
izaion in insisting upon her inferiority by 
reason of her sex. While no restrictions 
are placed upon the right of even the most 
stupid men to vote, there is a peculiar in- 


justice and tyranny in refusing the privi- 





lege to women who are their superiors. 
The recent meeting of the Association de- 
voted to the securing of woman suffrage is 
full of encouragement to the success of the 
cause.” 

We welcome Col. Parker to the ranks of 
the suftragists. H. B. B. 

ee - — 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, formerly 
erary editor of The Weekly Magazine, 
comes a member of the editorial staff of 
The University, office 185 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, and the greater part of her liter- 
ary work will hereafter appear in its col- 
umns. Many of the former prominent con- 
tributors to the Magazine will transfer their 
contributions to the new paper. The Uni- 
versity already numbers among its contrib- 
utors celebrated professors from the lead- 
ing American universities, and is a publica- 
tion of great dignity and worth. While it has 
no official connection with any institution 
of learning, yet, being under the control 
of university professors, it aims to reflect 
the maturest thought of American scholars 
upon the vital issues of theday. ‘The book 
reviews of The University will bea special- 
ly vaiuable feature. Friends of The Week- 
ly Magazine—and it had many friends and 
admirers—will be glad to hear of its con- 
tinued existence under the new name and 
management. 

- eo — 
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be- 


Woman in ever increasing number en- 
ters college and becomes a factor in com- 
mercial and industrial life, and little by lit- 
tle the obstacles in the way of the achieve- 
ment of ber political rights are being re- 
moved, and still she is neither an invalid, 
a corpse, or a virago, as it was confident- 
ly predicted she would be. 


| 


He is a generous- | 
. | 
He got acquainted | 
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LITERARY “NOTICES. 


Tue Spirit or THE New ‘Txetament; OR THE 

REVELATION OF THE Mission Or Cukist. By 

a Woman. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill. 

1885. $1. 

This is a narrative of the life of Christ 
viewed in the light of a providential de- 
sign to free woman from physical. mental, 
and moral slavery. The work is written 
with great earnestness, and contains many 
nove! and suggestive ideas Important 
side lights are thrown upon the gospel nar- 
ratives, and the tables are so completely 


turned upon the theologians of Dr Dex- 
ter’s school, that one wonders how two 


such opposites can imagine that they draw 
their philosophy from one and the same 
source. The author informs us that she 
has already many letters inquiring the 
price of this book, and that it is on sale at 


the Archway Bookstore, 365 Washington 
St. A few copies bound in cloth are offered 


at the very low price of 81, but in a few 
days the price of cloth-bound copies will 
be $1 25. The book will interest supporters 
of the liberty of woman and social ar 

, Hl. B. B. 


ATHEISM AND ARITHMETIC; OR MATHEMATI- 
caL Lawn Nature. By H. L. Hastings, 47 
Cornhill, Boston. 25 cents. 


This is a thoughtful and suggestive lit- 
tle book. Its object is to show that the 
universe is an invention and therefore im- 
plies an inventor. It gives many curious 
evidences of mathematical principles in 
plants and planets, in celestial time-keep- 
ing and in chemical science. The arith- 
metic of music and of vital action is traced, 
with many evidences of unity and design. 
The work is an interesting and impressive 
compilation of facts, which are so grouped 
as to be a powerful argument. 





* T HAVE nO appetite,”’ complain many sutfer- 
ers. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives an appetite, and 
enables the stomach to perform its duty. 


Hale’s Honey the creat Cough cure,25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Buniona 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Dlack and Brown, ove, 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 





SPECI: AL NOTICES. 


Wanted—A position to 2 tae care of a city house 
by a woman accustomed to care and well recommend. 
oa. Call at 18 Granville Place, off Columbus Avenue. 


| 





| 





Retail Estate Agency. —Mre. C. P. Lacoste will | 


promptly attend to buying, selling, and renting real 
estate to advantage. 42 Pleasant St., Malden. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., TL.) tells how students with small 
meahs can, by the “PecuNIARY Alp SysTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Se ead for o for one—PREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific cul 
lections with . very facility for a complete liberal edu 
cation. . L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


ennemen — —__—_ — 


hin Clothing 


We have just manufactured in our own workshops 
and now offer to our customers, a varie ty of Clothing 
suitable for warm suenines, commpeleeng. in part, Suits 
of BLUE FLANNEL and other light-weight woollen 
fabrics; COATS and VESTS of genuine INDIA 
SEERSUCKER; Suits of ENGLISH SEERSUCKER 
COATS and VESTS of AMERICAN SEERSUCK.- 
ER; MOHAIR and ALPACA COATS; LINEN 
and MOHAIR DUSTERS, and WHITE VESTS. 

These goods have been made with the greatest care, 
are desirable substitutes for custom garments, and are 
ottered at fair prices. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St.. Boston. 
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Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure, Atonceaddress TRuE & Co., Augusta, Me 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; ‘Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one flight). 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
<a ae number 7252 


AGENT 


risk,quick sales. Tetti 
Address - DR. SCO 











WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents, No 
B42 en, satisfaction guaranteed 

842 Broadway St., Ne Ys 
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THE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 


of the National 


Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


The organ Woman's 


ponent of its aims and methods, 


| A Family Paper of the Highest Class, 


Edited by 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 


of the ablest writers in the country. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 


Every reader of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


should take this bright paper and keep 


themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 


contributor to the columns of ‘'HE UNION 


SIGNAL. 
Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 


by which we are enabled to offer Tur 


UNION SIGNAL and ‘THE WoMAN’s Jour 


| NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 








| PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 
Address 


THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ll. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
INE wito cueEnrery, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 

All the latest novelties constantly received. Tartic- 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 
tion. 

MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terms, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 


B EST SHEPLIE’S 
sTy.esfHAT AND BONNET 
— BLEACHERY, 
BEST | 39 Avon Street. 


STREET NO STAIRS 
WORK. _FLOOR TO CLIMB. 


DIO LEWIS’ 
NUCCETS 


A remarkable magazine—crowded with BRIEF 
ARTICLES on SANITARY SuBJsecTsS by that most sel 
sible, terse and humorous writer,—DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Worth its weight in gold! You can get a sample copy 
by sending Ten CENTS to the new DIO LEWIS 
69 and 71 Bisi_e House, 

















New York Ciry. 


C.U. SIMONDS & CO., 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
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